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A PALACE IN GENOA, 


BY BDWARD SPENCER. 





X{V—Continued. 

Reader, let us accompany the three about 
Genoa, and see how they spent and made prof- 
table one of those halcyon days. 

Itis a lovely morning, with the brilliant blue 
ky of Italy over head—a sky not so glaringly 
blue as ours, but toned and softened, and made 
indescribably lovely, by a sort of grayish-pearly 
lustre about it, which only he who has seen can 
appreciate, and none can give an adequate idea 


‘a Genoa, there is, of course, but one route, 
slong the street of Palaces—for Genoa, city of 
Palaces as she is, and of tall houses, has with- 
in her midst a street of Palaces, as, in Hamlet, 
we have a play within a play. And this street— 


in different portions of its extent—is rightly 
called a street of Palaces, for, though compara- 
tively broad, the tall and gorgeous piles on 
either side rise so towering high that one fan- 
cies the sky is very far off indeed—yet, oh, so 
bright and blue, when you look up at it, like the 
sky one gazes at when far down in a well orin 
a mine-shaft. From the Piazza dell’ Annun- 
ciata, it stretches to the Piazza Amorosa, and 
called in one place Strada Nuova, in another 
Strade Novissima, : ~d yet again Strada Balbi, 
it presents to the eye one long, continuous se- 


traversed it, he knows well how Genoa came by 
Such massive baleco- 
nies, rising one above the other, tier on teir, 


tately carved, as if it were a parlor mantel or 
the altar of a church; such great ambitious 


to you on the street, but seeming, as you glance 
up, to be as interminable as those of poor Pi- 


mysteries of Isis and Osiris and Serapis—by 
their massiveness and their gloom, sometimes 
recalling those black steps down which Beck- 


Eblis; the heavy lower windows, closed and 
barred; the columns and pillars, tall and mas- 
sive ; the glimpses of roomy vestibules, and far- 
piercing corridors, and lofty halls, now decked 
‘2 gold, now circled with mirrors, now frescoed 
from wainscot to waiascot, over wall and ceil 
and wall, back to the marble floors; the terrace- 
gardens between, with groves of olive, lemon, and 
orange-trees, all green and gold—such green 
and gold, too!—and rich oleander, and polished 
citron, and, high above all, the over-arch of the 
spreading, luxurious vine: all these reared far 
and high above you and the street, smiling upon 
you with a smile of Itay, and showering down 
upon you precious odors of citron and grape 


wealth of color everywhere, seen in the ripe and 
stained and mottled marbles, in the green 


frescoes that everywhere meet your eye, inside, 
outside, on wali and door and fagade and bal- 
cony and window, everywhere; the churches 


tich as art can make them ; the paint, the gild- 
ing, the stucco, the endless variety of hue, of 
form, of design, of apparel—all these crowd upon 
the bewildered gazer till he is staggered with 
the intoxication of a dream, and might fancy 
himself, like Aladdin, suddenly transferred from 
the dull tailor-shop to the mysterious garden 


gold and light and music and sparkling jewel- 
led fruit! Historic names these palaces bear, 
too—the grand Durazzo, finest and most superb 
of all, with its noble gallery of pictures; the 
Doria, with old Andrew’s statue in its garden, 
a mute old Neptune, lofty, white, and cold, amid 
the lustrous green foliage, and by the voiceless 
fountain-—— 

“Tis Saturn in the Hyperion of John Keats,” 
cried Helen, when she saw the statue; “the 
picture is almost exact : 

‘ Deep in the shady sadness of a vale, 

Far sauken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon and eve’s one star, 
Sat gray-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone 

Still as the silence rouud about his lair’ ” 

“There is some resemblance, Helen,” said 
Rupert, “only, this is not exactly like a path- 
leas forest, silent and shady; and Doria stands 
up, erect, and fearless, and contented.” 

_“ There is another feature of resemblance to 
Keats's picture which you have left out,” said 
Merivale, looking at Helen, as she watched the 
statue, and unconsciously touched it with her 
gloved hand. 

“ What is that?” asked she, quickly. 

Merivale, with a smile, looked at her, aud 
quoted : 

“Itseemed no force con'd wake bim from his place ; 

Rut there came one, wiio wit! a kindred hand 

Toucheu hi: wide shoulders, afier benc ing low 


With reverence, though to one who knew it not. 
She was a God: ess of the fant world °— 


_“ There! there!” cried Helen. “If we ‘ wake 
tim from his place,’ I am sure the old hero 
would inflict an awfal punishment upon you for 
flattery, and have me before the Inquisition for 
making heathen comparisons—a proper reward 
to both of us for capping verses. Come—let us 
escape. I almost fancy I see his eye twinkle 
and his fist clench.” F 

There is another Doria palace towards the 
Sea and the Ponente, now used for barracks ; 
tais is one of the first objects that meets the 
eye in coming from Marseilles—as Mrs..Brown- 
ing writes : 

“The Doria’s long pale palace striking out, 

From green hills in advance of the white town, ™ 
A marble finger dominant to ships, 

Seen glimmering through the uncertain gray of dawn.” 


saloon, all mirrors and marble and gilding— 
Which cost, they say, @ million of francs, ‘and 
Seems far more appropriate to a New York 


residence of a family’; although the custode 
makes money by showing it, and possibly its 
nobile owner shares the profit with him; the 
Balbi, the University Palace, the Palazzi Pal- 
lavicini, Carega, Negroni, Cambiaso, di Negro, 
riguole, Brignole Sale, Grimaldi, Spinola, 
and others—all works of art, noble, wealthy, 


described, (All are built upon one general 
lan; the architecture is almost too florid to 
@ in perfect good taste, but all preserve the 
Same characteristic of wealth and sumptuous- 
hess, and all tend to keep up that contcast be- 
tween the immense space of building and the 
exceeding small space out-doors, which has 
Struck all travellers as such an incongruity, 
and has provoked so mawy figures and com 
owe in the attempt to convey ideas of it. 
eine has even ventured to call it ugly, and 
Says that people cannot sit in opposite door- 
Ways without knocking their knees together ; 
ut this is what is called “stretching ;” and 
When Heine took what is usually the traveller's 
tet view of it, from the sea, he confessed to 
Such a feeling as would naturally have been 
e akened in his poetic breast, comparing it to 
wha enced skeleton, in and about and over 
he ich the ants creep continually. “The streets 
se lanes, with here and there a kind of 
= “2 breathing-place,” says Charles Dickens ; 
hoon 88)’ also, “It is a place that ‘grows 
one you’ every day. There seems to be al- 
ms something to find out-in it, There are 
bye st extraordinary Janes and alleys and 
y-ways to walk in. * * * Jt abounds in 


and offensive, break upon the view at every 
turn.” “This cittie,” quotes Mr. Longfellow 
in his Outre-Mer,”’ from a book the existence of 
which is enti:ely in his quotation, so far as I 
am concerned—* This cittie is most proudly 
built upon the sea-coast and the downefall of 
the Appenines, at the foot of a mountaine; 
even as 


justifies that of Mrs. Jameson, when she says 


if she were descended doune the 
mounte, and come to repose herselfe uppon a 
plaine;” which pretty figure, in its uncon- 
scious prosopopocia, at once adumbrates and 


of Genoa: “She is like a noble matron, bloom- 
ing years, and dignified in decay.” Mr. Hil- 
liard notices, while he exaggerates, the small- 
ness of the harbor, and the miniature nature of 
the view, which he compares to “a clever scene 
in an opera.” He is more happy wheu he likens 
the city, seen from within, to “a cluster of 
shafts cut through a quarry of marble.” For 
myself—after London, for its vastness and its 
associations with literature; after Paris, for its 
life, its nature, its individuality; after Venice, 
for its sadness, for its colors, for the shadow of 
its palaces, and the ripple of its waters under 
the bow of your gondola; after Rome, chief of 
all, the pilgrim’s pole-star, for its art, its life, 
its dead, its burial, for .its literature, for its 
name and its fame, for its glory and its shame, 
for its antiquity, its dust, its rottenness, for 
Romulus, and Brutus, and Cato, and Tully, and 
Cesar, and the poets, and Nero, and Gregory, 
for its spoils of Greece, its Raphael, its Michel- 
agnolc, its Claude, its Guido, for its Petrarch 
crowned and Keats buried, for its Colosseum, 
its Duomo, its Vatican, for its reminders of 
Sylla and Alaric and Genseric and Bourbon, 
for its memories of Rienzi and its name of 
Mazzini, equally with its memories of Borgia 
and its whispers of the Cenci—for all these I 
would still take “ staff and shoon” for Rome; 
and to Damascus and Cairo, also, because of 
the “Arabian Nights;” but, after these, my 
pilgrim thoughts wend fondly towards Genoa 
the Superb—and not so much for its associa- 
tions, its history, the stirring thrill of memories 
called up, as for its very self. Besides being 
dear to us, as our first glimpse of Italy, Genoa 
has a peculiar interest of its own; it bears the 
same relation to Italy and Italian art and po- 
etry that old Nuremberg does to the medizval 
Gothic art and romance, and it does not belie 
one’s anticipations when entered and inspected. 
Like quaint eld Nuremberg, also, it has a pe- 
culiar interest to American eyes, from the fact 
that it has always been a Burgher town; these 
palaces were built, not by haughty fendal lords, 
but by merchants and craftsmen, who made 
their money by industrous pursuits, by trade 
and commerce and handicraft, and who were 
not ashamed to own it. Even great Doria’s 
name is but D’Oria, of gold, who laid the 
foundation of their greatness in goldsmith 
street—stradi di orefici—and perpetuated the 
faet by their name. 
Out of this little harbor sailed the galleys of 
the stout republic, manned and officered by 
men from the middle class, sword in one hand 
and account-book in the other, ready for battle 
or for trade, as the chance offered. And from 
this sehool came the discoverer of America, 
Cristofero Columbo, son of a wool-comber. 
And he who looks at Genoa with a philosophic 
eye can see the relation between such a history 
and such a city. It was not the wish to have a 
cool city, to keep out the sun, and preserve the 
shade, which made Genoa what it is, all houses 
no and streets. Nor was it, as Heine supposes, 
because the city was built upon a small rock, and 
is necessarily crowded. No, the reason is that 
their beginnings were small ; they located there, 
poor, and without money, and had no need of 
room, because they could not afford to avail 
it; in gazing at. the city, 





we are able to recognise: al 
magnificence as peculiarly and honorably ‘heir 
own, because achieved by their own freedom 
under the guidance of their own industry. The 
streets show what Genoa originally was meagre, 
poor, and mean, and what it might have con- 
tinued ; the palaces, the churches, the ten thou- 
sand crowded tokens of wealth that meet the 
eye, show how great they were in being able 
so completely to rise above this primary posi- 
tion. The cow-paths and goose-tracks, which, 
in Boston, are politely denominated streets, and 
the narrow lanes and elbow corners of lower 
New York, tell a similar tale, and fully as hon- 
orable in its significance. In each case the 
original ring was of iron, rough and rude; the 
wearers themselves have put on all the gold 
plating, added all the filagree and fret-work, 
and inset all the wealth and blaze of jewels 
which now principally attract us. And surely 
it is only the more honorable to and remarka- 
ble in the greai, steel-thewed Milo, when he ap- 
pears before our wondering eyes with a mighty 
bull upon his shoulders, if it can be said of 
him: why, once he was only able to support a 
feeble six-weeks’ calf. 
But, though the sun seems very far off over 
Strada Balbi, when he gets fairly overhead his 
rays strike down intolerably, and long before 
noon onr friends are anxious for shelter. Shall 
we turn aside, down into one of these narrow 
shop streets, that look so cool, so still, so echo- 
ing? This up-hill one, that down-hill one, or 
this where the bright little shops look so in- 
viting ? But no—Miss Beale has tried it once 
or twice, and she is not Fe quite so used to 
Genoa, and its sights, and sounds, and smells, 
as to be able to find in these lanes, despite all 
their contrasts, their life, their deadness, their 
infinite: variety of shape and size and hue, their 
gay shops, like the cells in a slice of honey- 
comb, the studies of life and character they pre- 
sent, the various features of the. various trades, 
despite all the endless phantasmagoria which 
wait upon them—she is not able to find herself 
compensated for their squalor; the unwhole- 
some stenches that steam out of them ; the un- 
grateful sights they force upon the eye; the 
half naked children ; the dirty women and filthy 
men—“ Why don’t they wash!” says Rupert— 
the greasy priests, rolling their sensual pig-eyes 
towards her; the stalls where men suck down 
yards of maccaroni, and children gorge them- 
selves with polenta; the beggars, squalid and 
verminous, with an exceeding eagerness to ob- 
trude their deformities, their lumps and humps 
and broken limbs, and sightless sockets, and 
red, raw wounds, and oozing sores, and fester- 
ing ulcers; the filth and garbage, accumulated 
in heaps and piles ; the black lower walls; the 
dampness, and mouldiness, and rottenness of 
everything, and the smell of all, which “ pecu- 
liar fragrance” (to quote the words of Mr. 
Charles Dickens, who is unapproachable in the 
description of a stink) “is like the smell of 
very bad cheese kept in very hot blankets.” 
Miss Helen has begun indeed to make the dis- 
covery of the truth of what she was warned of 
by Merivale at Como, that in Italy the pictur- 
esque is inseparable from the offensive, but she 
has not yet quite reconciled herself to the fact, 
and so she declines going down into a side 
street. So Merivale proposes a glance at the 
Cathedral church, San Lorenzo, whither they 
go, and duly admiring the singular effect of the 
interior, which is uniquely arranged with alter- 
nate courses of white and black marble, the 
rich chapels in gilt and marble, and the numer- 
ous statues and pictures, they had a view of the 
Holy Graal. From San Lorenzo, our friends 
obeyed a suggestion of Merivale’s, and visited 
the Palazzo Brignole Sale, which contains an 
admirable collection of pictures, a ancy 
seemed superb indeed to Helen and Rupert, 
but which suffered with Merivale, for he re- 
membered the Pitti and the Vatican. And 
now it was that our artist felt at home. He 
scowled upon the custode, who was about to 
show them round, and converted himself into a 
most voluble Ciceréne. The “Abraham” of 
Castiglione was pointed out, also Guercine’s 
“ Virgin and Saiuts,” and some portraits by 
Rubens. Helen paused before a “Holy Fam- 
ily.” It was a simple work, quiet and tempered 
in design: St. John offering a butterfly to the 
infant Saviour ; but there was such a chastened 
softness, such a beauty of expression and quiet 
healthiness of tone, that the young lady felt her 
eyes sparkle with delight. 
“ No wonder you are pleased,” said Merivale, 
by her side; “that is a work of Pelegrino 
Piola's, a Genoese artist, and one who, if he 
had lived, would have rivalled Ra 





; * Strangest contrasts; things that are pic: 


mreeque, ugly, mean, magnificent, delightiul, 


He} amethyst and diamond ; near at ha 





it, some day, and I will tell you his story. 
Piola has become one of my favorites, although 


I never saw a work of bis unti! I came here. 


The St. Eligio, in the Strada dei Orofici, of 


which I spoke to you the other day, is by 
him. Mengo attribated it to Ludovico Caracci. 
Here is another picture of his, this exquisite 
Madonna—although’ most persons give Andrea 
del Sarto the credit of it.” 

“What are you gazing at so intently, broth- 
er?” asked Helen, as she came upon Rupert 
in one of the rooms. “Oh, Mr. Merivale!” 
cried she, suddenly; “Have you seen this? 
These companion pictures? Can they be pot- 
traits?” 

“Si, Signorina,” eried the eustode, coming 
hastily up; “Sono ritratti per Vandyck di 
Marchese e Marchesa Brignole Sale "—— 

“ And the most admired works here,” inter- 
rupted Merivaie. 

‘ Ah,” said the unabashed custede, rubbing 
his hands, as if determined to do his usual 
amount of talking; “Ah, ella ha ragione ! 
Excellenza 8 veramente uno conoscitore.” 

“ Andatevene, Ciarlone!” shouted’ Merivale, 

motioning the men off with a gecture, and then 

bending his whole -attention-to- the its. 

They were two—those of a noble and his wife— 

placed opposite to each other, and so that they 

could look into each other’s eyes. The Mar- 

quis is on horseback, hat in hand, a noble-look- 

ing gentleman, dressed in ‘Vandyck style’— 

every one knows what that is. The Marchio- 

ness wears a stiff Genoese velvet dress and a 

ruff, and has a rose ia her hand. No lovelier 

portrait of a wife was ever depicted upon can- 

vas. There may have been, and doubtless 

are, more beautiful women, and artists have 

represented prettier faces, ;erhaps. The Fona- 

rina, a8 we trace her in Raphacl, his Saint 

Cecilia; Jacopo Palma’s daughter, Violante, 

whose exquisite face and figure we see so eon- 

stantly and lovingly reproduced in her father’s 

works, in Giorgione’s and in Titian’s—these 

‘may have been more beautiful, hut could not 

have been so lovely as the portrait of this Mar- 

chioness Brignole Sale. 

“She is at the window,” said Helen, entran- 

eed. “He is going to ride, and she is about 

to fling him [ rose. Qh, how lovely, how 

sweet and soft she is. Her face and eyes are 

jast warming up to smile :pon him. And I 

wish I had a sister like her.” 

“ And I—a wife,” murmured Rupert, gazing 

still, with ardent eyes. Merivale sighed. “ Ten 

years of my life would I give for Vandyck’s 
power when he painted that portrait.” 

“ And how much for Vandyck’s subject, Sir 
Courier?” 

Merivale looked from her face to the portrait, 
then back again to her face. It was bright 
and warm, and all alive with pure enthusiasm. 
“ Nothing,” answered the artist, significantly. 
“T need not go back three hundred years to 
find a subject worthy of my pemil, had I thrice 
the skill of Vandyck.” 

“Three hundred years!” cried Rupert, “and 
the colors are as fresh as if they had been laid 
on yesterday. Oh, could I be an artist like 
that!” 

“It would be worth dying for,” cried Meri- 
vale, enthusiastically. 

“Worth living for, you mean,” said Helen, 
reprovingly. “No endowment is worth pur- 
chasing at the cost of life—for life itself is the 
highest gift man can possess. What a strange 
thrill it gives me to look at these old portraits, 
in their silence, their stateliness, their calm 
and quiet beauty! I love to gaze upon a pic- 
ture of my friend. I like to study the limued 
features of him whom I know by fame, or with 
whom I converse in books; but a gallery of 
faces, ancestral and going back far, far into the 
grave! oh, it chills mé, like so many funeral 
urns, placed side by side, and each inscribed 
With SOMC Util wo mcaU of MeMeeliED 

“Yet no vanity have men and 
to closer or been more extravagant in,” re- 
marked Merivale; “what do you think of the 
gallery the famous enlogist, Paulo Jovius, had 
in his beautiful villa on the banks of Como? 
He spent an immense fortune in gathering to- 
gether the portraits of celebrities of all ages, 
climates, and nations, and then sat himself 
down in their midst to write about them, and 
not always eulogistically, either.” 

“Their presence would have oppressed me, 
and I would not have dared to write about 
them. I would have expected every moment 
to see them leap down from their frames, frown- 
ing and menacing.” 

“Yet to me there is a certain fascination in 
portraits,” said Rupert. “TI look and wonder, 
now believiug in Lavater, and now doubting 
him entirely. How true that picture of Ru- 
bens over there is to the life of the brave old 
Sir Peter Paul, as history has handed it down 
to us. How false the sweet, modest, sly face 
of yonder Countess to her bold and shameless 
life. And, beyond that, how strange it is that 
these cunning colors should come down to us 
in all their freshness and beauty, when the 
originals, once ten-fold as lovely, and seemingly 
ten-fold as enduring, have, centuries ago, been 
mingled with the dust!” 

“ Ars longa, vita brevis,” said Merivale. 

“Oh, the contrast of these stately palaces 
and these life-like portraits with the people that 
ordered and. the vanes that devised them!” 
quoth Helen; “life passes away like a sum- 
mer breeze; the rose goes like the blush from 
yonder cheek, and the breath from those sweet 
lips ; yet their works and their memories come 
down to us forever, perpetual monuments of the 
enduring, as they are perpetual admonitions of 
change, decay, and transitoriness !” 

“ Ste transit,” quoth Merivale; “and there- 
fore you argue with the worthy Herr Professor, 
I suppose, Miss Helen, ‘dat de ting madt is 
more wordty ash de maker dereof—de vheel 
runs a tousandt mile, budt de carritch-maker 
he cannot so much as ten miles run den; und 
I makes von cask to holdt saxty gallons of 
bier, vbile I cannot holdts more as von callon.’ 
Is not tuat the legitimate corollary of your ar- 
gument ?” 

“Yes,” replied Helen, laughing, “and a 
proper rebuke to all of us for growing so 
seriously solemn and sepulcbral. What right 
have young and healthy people like us ever to 
entertain a sad-hued fancy? Our days are 
crowned with roses, so ought our thoughts to 
be. Boque la galere!” 

And, putting her arm within Ru 
half said, half sung, that little air of 
in Roberto il Diavolo— 
© Foile e quei che oro aduna 

E nol sa come goder, 

Non provo giammzri fortuna, 

Che sia lunga dal piacer,” 
with such & merry, dancing, chirruping pirou- 
ette of her voice, that the Castode a in, 
running, and, hearing her, could not restrain 
his face from smiling, nor his hands from ap- 
plause. This time, Merivale did not drive him 
trom the room—nay, I am persuaded he found 
the man’s feelings so kindred to his own, that he 
looked upon him with a really favoring eye, and 
tipped him twice the usual fee on leaving the 
gallery. Why? 
“Take, oh boatman, thrice thy fee, 

For, invisible to thee, 

Spirits twain have crossed with me!” 


In the afternoon, our friends took Nature for 
their guide usually, and so knew yet rarer joys 
than the joys of Art. For example, they would 
wander out from the city, and view it from 
afar; now from where the Ponente comes 
boldiy down to the. beach, a view in which the 
lofty Carignano fills the a with its beau- 
tiful lines ; now from one of the terraced, olive- 
grown, and vineyarded heights above, where 
with the n beauties of the gardens around 
them, and the fragrance of the flowers melting 
into their senses, they could look down upon 
Genoa, and drink their fill of its peculiar love- 
liness. There beneath pee lay the city in all 
its beautiful confusion; ch : 
and convents, sending their challenging spires 
and campaniles up towards the blue; the white 
ces glittering like glaciers in the sun; far 
low, the coast, beginning with the lighthouse, 
and meandering with its white road away of 
towards Nice; the broad sea in front, frittered 
into a multitudi cs ee and 
jewels—tlapis lazuli ‘topaz 
apse inlaid and fretted over with 
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died at the age of twenty-two—remind me of 


den of Aequa Sola, with its sparkling fountains, 
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its roses red and sweet, its band p 
es and sweet airs from Rossini-an i, it 
cavalcade of stately coaches and pniformes 
coldions, and = among the bushes ad on | 
winding walks, smiling men, and graceful 
women, white-veiled and ud Ineo! 
perhaps they would stand and or walk 
about and talk, boasing. he voices 
and applause in the Day Theatre , 
where a play is going on each aftern happr 
and contented in their inmost souls, ‘ 
vesper bells began to ring, first a fe} faint 
yers! 
and 


. 


notes, then a loud muezzin cr, To 
while the sun, going down into his 
orange bed, loosed the night upon 
wares; for we have no twilights in 
they turn, unwilling, homeward, lights: 
out in Genoa, and they can see them cli 


berg. -And the flashivug lantern that 
the lighthouse on the pier, revolving, now ki 
a palace’s white fagade with its broad, 


Or, perhaps it is some afternoon 
bright and mild, and they engage a felucca at 
uays, and sail way out upon the bay, to 
pezzia, it may be, or Lerici, or Sestri, and, 
their return, catch the noble coup-d’eil of G 
noa from the water. The sea was like a 
of molten gold, so dead was the calm. A 
the sky was blue, “deeply, beautifully blue, 
but, where it and the waters met to kiss 
sun, it had a pale-green hue, with here an 
there a streak of burnished vapor, diaphanous 
and lustrous as veil of lace. Uns bly 
lovely seemed the city in this light, a pile o 
white set in vivid green, house above house, 
terrace above terrace, crowned by bristling 
battlements, and these again crowned by olive. 
bearing, vineyard-laden hills. Over the bur- 
nished waters were sprinkled craft of all sizes, 
each with its still white sail set, “a painted 
upon @ painted” ocean. And this was 
editerranean, the sea of seas, where nature | 
and the magic of association combine to ruie) 
with equal powers. All of the Past that men} 
love, honor, reverence, worship, seems to clus- | 
ter about this sea; religion, uate, science, | 
art, literature, all date from here; and the soul | 
murmurs to itself, bewildered, yet feeling their 
import, the names Greece, Palestine, Egypt, | 
Rome, Carthage, Italy! Should we not rev- 
erence this sea? Two epithets we apply to it, 
“beautiful,” and “celebrated,” and then we 
gaze upon it, voiceless, awed, yet with a passion 
of devotio:z.. And when we pause to think 
over the destinies that hedge it around, we gaze 
out sadly o’er its sleeping form, and whisper 
with tenderest solicitude Michael Angelo’s voice 
for his * Night:” 
“ Meotre eve il danno e la vergogna duria, 

von veder, n-n sentir, m’e gran ven:ura; 

Pero non mi destar, den paria ba: so!” 

Aye, sleep on, placid sea; while shame and 
injustice last, the soft unconsciousness of slum- 
ber is truly the greatest boon. ‘Therefore 
disturb me not, speak low, speak low!” 

The late sun blazes at the water's edge, 
hovering there, and sending its gold and crim- 
son armies o’er the waves; hovers a moment, 
quivers o’er the briak—and sinks. Nowthe high 
coast in all its graceful curves is blest with rosy 
light; how soitly it tinges the white palaces 
with its flush, and seems to melt among the 
groves and vineyards like grateful incense from 
an altar. The crimson flush pervades all; the 
cliffs, the bays, the rocks, the towers, the gilded 
roofs, the towers and campaniles, the groves, 




























ders, or in bandit hats and velveteen jackets— 
pot that they wore their head gear 
church, but twirled and tossed them hither and 
thither with that vivacity peculiar to their 2 
race—chorister boys, in dirty white garments, | “brother forgets that I am preparing myself to 
become a dramatic writer, and we have the test- 
imony of your favorite, Goethe, that there is no 
better school for the dramatist than the puppet- 
show. He says that the puppets his grand- 
mother gave him at Christmas ‘unfolded a new 
This unexpected drama at- 
tracted our young minds with great force,’ says 
he; ‘upon the 
m 


pes cappuccini and parish priests, solemn, 


ing the white, ganzy and ethereal mezzaro, com- 
bined to make it a wondrously effective spec 
tacle. That eloquent mezzaro, how beautiful, 
bow unique, how suggestive it was here! Fan- 
ey the chapel of some cloistered convent, the 
hour of midni 
solemn ligh 

their devotions, each and every one shrouded 
in the folds of the mystic white veil. Gleaw- 
iag and white, instinct with every life-like hue 
and sparkle, the light pours down, the orches- 


coast-road and crown the hills, and tra has ceased its play, the solema organ and 
the valleys, like dancing . will-o’-the-wi Athe thrilling voices of the choir take up the 
their way to the May-night festival of s- | burden.of a glorious anthem. How it brings 


a flush to the cheek, a quiver to the flesh, and 
(}@we to the thoughts. An anthem of praise 
and a song 


divide spoil!” 


into throbbing life 
part of us, erewhile so stagnant! And yet, by 


cloaked, even to his ears, and her mezzaro is 


: wra) 
= ly. Of what do they converse, standing there 
©! so close to each other by the tall red column, 





in the 


and straight-robed, and women, all wear- 


mass, the magic gleam of the 
altar, and a thousand nuns at 


of exulting joy—“ Thou hast multi- 


“Coelum fit serenius, 
Et mare wanquil ius, 
st aura lentus. 
‘allis nostra floruit, 
Revirescunt arid 
Recalescunt frigida, 
Post quae ver iatepuit, 
ave Maris Stella, 
ue Semper 7, 
Faiz coeh porta. ” 
Ave Maria Virgo. 
Redemptor s Alma Mater, 
Ave Maria! 
‘Strange and solemn worship, that wakes the 
to lips so long unheeding, and rouses 
again the very immortai 


der column, hear the murmur. e is 


about her as to hide her face entire- 


and with heads bent down close together, so 
that their murmars may not be heard, and their 
warm breath may mingle? What topic sug- 
gests that mutual seeking of the other’s hand, 
that warm clasp? See, now, she moves away— 
she flings herself upon her knees in the aisle, 
bows her head, says a prayer, and signs the 
cross, ever watched by him. Now she steals 
off noiseless through the throng; and he, wrap- 
ing his cloak yet more closely about him, fol- 
ws her from the church. What words do you 
think their hearts supplied to the music? 
Thought they of worship, or thought they, “half- 
foreboding, half-remembering,” .of 
; * Kisses w' ich we steal in darkness, 
; aad in darkness give *gein; ~ 
1 Oh, euch kisses—how they rapture 
: A poor :oul in living rain!” 
; Outside there, too, if we go early in the even- 
ing, before darkness has set in, we shall find 
these men, in their red caps or bandit hats, in 
their jackets or pendent coats, who are so de- 
yout within the church, — forgetting the 
ious occasion. Even at the very church door, 
ey may be seen buying and eating sweet- 
jneats, especially of nougat—of which 
the Italians are as foud as American school- 
girls are of “ Everton taffy"—and playing va- 
tious games, mora, and a kind of skittles, or 
n pins, on the ground, at which they are very 
a A game over, they crowd their 
@dibles into pocket, walk into church, kneel, 
\murmur an “Ave or a Pater Noster, cross them- 
‘elves with holy water, march out again, and a 
ipute a s may be found deeply en- 














the hills, the windows, the straggling sails, are | 
all suffused with it, and drink it in ilyy 

reflect it gloriously». Then the rose gives: 

viole violet. dims into _purple,. bey 

Wi aulty, 


-B 
aed 
pe_hills the sky @ shore 
darkens as its'shadows creep out over the liquid 
calm, the palaces gleam dimly white and-faint,. 


quivers Hesper’s diamond-hilted lance, sending 
a single thread of silver towards you over the 
sea, while from the land, faint and then more 
loud, is wafted the voice of the evening prayer, 
the sweet Ave Maria, borne on the notes of the 
_——“ Squilla de lontano 
Che paja il giorno pianger, che si muore.” 

It is truly the vesper hour, the hour of ten- 
derness and love, and our friends feel its soft, 
tender, yet saddening influences, as they slowly 
and in silence scull shoreward. How mellow 
the twilight, and how gently suggestive, in i 
faded, dying hues, of the glory and the splend 
just expired! Night drops dark upon thi 
waters, clouds gather about the hills, shadow 
lengthen and deepen, ghost-like flitting com 
the mists and vapors of the night, softly con 
fusing and rendering mystic in their indistin 
ness the shapes of sea and shore, and th 
wavering whiteness of Genoa as she rises fro 
the beach and creeps towards the mountain 
A type of Italy is her sunset and declinin 
day—symbolic of her mid-day splendors and 
her eve’s decay; but why do I lay profane 
touching hands upon this poem? Is it not 
yoos-—saek Italian sunset? And has it n 

een set in colors and in verse often enough 
Claude, Poussin, Titian, Byron, Ro 

rofane hands, indeed, these of mine! But 

taly somehow has a wondrous stimulating ir- 
fluence upon the art-impulse, and, as soon 9s 
we come upon her soil, we begin to draw pir- 
tures. 

Nor did our unwearied travellers permit the 
night to pass > without providing its peculiar 
enjoyments. They were young, strong, eager 
and curious, and there was no spectacle worth 
seeing that they permitted to escape them. 
Say it has been a festa; evening droops, and, 
with the shadows of night, they go to witness 
the celebration at some church or chapel. Ndw 
they wend their way across the bridge of 
rignano—a bridge over streets and houses, 
over stream or rock—to the church of 
Maria di Carignano, built by the Marquis Sagi, 
as a place where he could hear mass convefi 
ently, Another time they visit the Annun 
ta, the glory of the Lomellini family, to w 
wealth it owes its existence, and the 
of Genoa. The moolight is dancing on 
waves without, the bells clang an exultant ja- 
bilee, and devotee and gallant, stranger and 
peasant, are hasting on their way towards 
the glittering Annunciata. Our friends ‘joi 












the throng, and so will we, reader, for ‘tis 2 
magic sight to see—a festa night in the 
Superb. Strada Nuova lays fair and lovdly in 


the moonlight, its long line of palaces 
ing before the eye, half in light, half in s| 
“like the long, yey opening of a clot 
the summer sky.” Now we come to o 
those “ breathing places,” the Piazza dell 


d in 
he of 
An- 
nunciata, and, behold, bere is the church be- 





fore us. We enter. What a blaze of light— 
what a dazzling scene of splendor! 
berant wealth, the tumultuous array of 
lished and carved, of gorgeous fresco 
avish gilding; the hum of voices, the fcrash 
of music, the flash of light and blare of found 
come upon our senses like the overture of a 
grand opera put forward with more 
nary orchestral pomp. Venetian ise foi 
color of the freseoing, and the high ceitixg is 
one mighty brooch of gold set in an alabaste: 
frame. Rich draperies hang in festoon 
wall and ceil, and enwreathe the tall red ble 
columns that support the roof. Thetsaints’ 
shrines sparkle with reflected light on ten 
thousand gold and jewelled ornaments votive 
offerings, necklaces, and rings. The on’ 
in the , attended by a full ; 
voices, rises and swells and dies away, 
~ and nag pheedinres ee 
leep n gushes with a 
anthiak aaa of praise ; while from . 
altar, with its band of priests, 
ms > and pillars, ree ~ 
w , t i 
and magically varied to Pn 
shriné and polished marble 
nice, a blazing, dazzling 
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the west is dying like a dolphin in whose side | 








igers— | tro Diurno or or theatre, devoted to comédie 







y| use the words of Mr. Charles Dickens, “alto- 



























































Zaged in Mora, shouting, yelling, swearing, ges- 
iar ulatin g and potioning with all that shrill- 
" eos yy wa VehemMeace, which is pecu- 
BY to, alg WHTOH at once astonishes and 
Jip nis the stranger really itis but ‘a 
of depravity, in the least. 
However, I am able to state that not every 
day is a festa, or saint's féte and holiday, in 
Genos, although they occur quite frequently, 
and during the entire automn the shops are 
closed and the people dressed up at least twice 
or thrice a week, for the purpose of celebrating 
the birthday or the death—they do not care 
much which, but seem to rejoice equally over 
each oecasion—of some canonical benefactor 
of thé human race. Siill, there are days not 
marked with a white stone in the almanac, days 
hout a saint, but days nevertheless cata- 
ued in our young friends’ inventory as 
ays to be enjoyed without reserve.” So, 
they had to look about them in search of what 
other amusements for the evening Genoa held 
out, and their quest was quite as successfal as 
that of Perceval de Galles after the San Greal, 
or Japhet after his unknown “ parental.” The 
theatre gave them many a treat. In Genoa are 
three theatres; four, indeed, only the fourth 
one is ancient, and is never opened, unless 
upon rare occasions, such, perhaps, as the unu- 
sual throng into the city the other day, when 
the French army disembarked there, ‘en route 
tor Lombardy, victory, Magenta, and Solferino. 
These establishments are the Carlo Felice, one 
of the finest opera-houses in Europe; the Zea- 
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bourgeoise and atternoon performances; and, 
the Marionctti theatre, where the famous Mi- 
lanese puppet-show is often exhibited. Mr. 
Merivale rather pretended to look down upon 
the latter, as unworthy the consideration of a 
disciple of er art,” but Miss Helen Beale 
found these exhibitions irresistibly droll, and, 
being as fond of witnessing them as George 
was, succeeded in getting Merivale aud Rupert 
to take her thither quite often. And really, as 
specimens of comprehensive, far-reaching, and 
nicely-adapted ingenuity,-these puppet-shows 
are worthy of all 9 mages Nothing could be 
completer than this microcosmie imitation 
of the great world of the stage, in all its man- 
ifold appointments; and the puppet-stage had 
this advantage over the human stage, that, 
being moved mechanically, the actors of the 
Fantoccini never made a false gesture, and, 
their parts being read aloud behind the scenes, 
there was never any danger of failure from de- 
fective memory. little actors, standing 
about three feet high in their boots, are able to 
discharge the entire rvund of dramatic func- 
tions, and their oy! embraces an infinite 
variety of réles. ry pe tragedy, comedy, 
farce, and the ballet, and, each actor confining 
himself to a single part, must of necessity 
attain to a rare perfection in it. How inimita- 
bly tragic is their tragedy! I do not see how 
any one can have the heart to laugh when 
Tancredi, rejected by the hard-hearted Serafina, 
draws his bodxin rapier, rans himself through, 
rolls his de ve and dies—dying, to say the least, 
as naturally as Edgardo in Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, when he gasps out in the most agoni- 
zingly exquisite of tenor voices, 
* Se divisi fummo in terra, 
Bs Nee ~ <a a in ciel! 
ie G-1-a5-gte!—-sb-—-oh tm : 

As for tha ballet, it is a fair “triumph of art,” 

Never were scen such sorceries, such enchant- 


on, then is the time to laugh] The inimitable 
of these Fantoccivi would dis- 
compose and set at n the gravity of the 
oe Lama ae Gail uch irate old men, 
impassion ing gentlemen ;” and, 

as for the yracioso, the low eomedian, he is, 


i ) le.” .His winks are, m 
ang ng See Rca at bnpes 
of Grassot, aud for grand, double- 







familiar instance of the eel does 


looking u 


world to him. 


were the roug 


like touch, now stares them boldly in the the nation, thou hast given it great joy: 
and now flings its handful of rays far f will rejoit Thee like the joy at| Faust, 
pearls athwart the rippling séa. ~~ +] the time of harvest, as they exalt when they 


no such abstract notions. 
Fantoccini, and liked them, as she did not 
scruple to inform her brother and Mr. Merivale, 
“simply because they are funny, and make me 
laugh!” 
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in one of its divers and Protean manifesta- 
tions.” 
“ And, moreover,” remarked Miss Helen, 
with an air of inimitable gravity, 


y (himself) 


Miss Beale, however, 





For the National Era. 
THE WEST. 
BY 4H. B. NORTON. 


Our own broad plain-land, stretching wide 
From where Ohio's waters flow, 

To far Columbia's swelling tide, 
And s'eep Nevada's horns of suow ; 

From shores which tropic billows lave, 
To where Superior’s rise and fall, 

And rushing storm, and rolling wave, 
Boom a deep m_ nody o’er all— 


Though brighter flowers in light may gleam 


On Orinoco’s forest shore, 
And Eden vaileys softly dream 
Whare Cyndus’ sparkling waters pour ; 


Though ecenes of love, and light, and song, 


In sunny Italy may shine, 
And dim, mysterious legends throng 
Around the castie-haunted Rhiue ; 
Though many a fairy islend lies 
Where flows the sweet Pac'fie breeze, 
And brightly glow the Grecian skies 
Above the suuvy Cycludes— 
Yet for our own loved father land 
Our swelling hymns of joy shall rice, 
Though birds may sweep, with fiery hand, 
The harp that sings of other skies. 


Though here is «een no ruined tower, 

No abbey-pHe its grandeur rz: rs, 
Instinct with lore of feudal power, 

And iegends of departed years, 
Vet there is food tor romance still; 

It hovers o’er each verdant va'e; 
And lake and forest, plain and hill, 

Have each their shadowy, mystic tale. 
The records of the fading race 

Who trod these plains in days of yore, 
Who withered from the white man’s face, 

And passed away forevermore. 
The records of the daring band, 

The stern of heart and strong of limb, 
Who wrenched the lovely Eden-jand 

From nature wild and savage grim. 
The records of that human tide, 


Which, swelling, deerpening, onward pours, 
Through mountain gorge and prairie wide, 


Toward far Pacific's stariled shores, 
Bearing upon its foremost crest 

Free Labor’s eonquering triamph-car, 
To where, far down the gelden west, 


Beams forth the flashi ' Star! 
The shining plow speed i 
And, with a foot that ne’er ¢ 


Right westward rol!s the Iron Ho’se, 
The thander-steed of cloud and fire ! 


The Saxons foot, with thunder shod, 
And desert wilds, and prairie-!ands, 
Bloom like the Eden of our God 


New thoughts speed on their conquering way; 
New light moves forth with tread sublime; 


The dawning of a better day 
Gleams down the sky of Coming Time. 


And while, beneath that brightening morn, 


The darknoss passes from our shore, 
May Plenty ope her golden horn, 

And Peacs brood round us evermore 
Still be thy meteor flag unfaried, 

And still thy watchword Ouward be, 
Young giant of this later world— 

The broad, bright land of Liberty! 


Mlinois, Feb, 27, 1860. 





For the National E a. 


SUCCESS OR FAILURE IN LIFE. 


“And so,” concluded my friend, sorrowfally, 
“my life has been a failure.” 
to reply to his remark, for he quickly turned 
from me and walked away. But long after he 
had passed from sight, I seemed to bear the 
words in his own sad tone, repeated by the gen- 
tle murmur of the evening wind, “ Life has 
been a failure.” 
Fortune, indeed, had never smiled on my 
friend—a successful man, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of that word, helainot been. Bereft 
of both parents at an early age, he was left a 
poor and friendless boy; and now, when he had 
reached middle life, he was still dependent on 
his daily toil for the maintenance of his family, 
He had failed to amass wealth ; his wife was an 
invalid, and death had borne away his first born 
child, his only son. He was natarally reserved, 
and had never spoken of himself to me until on 
that sti"] summer evening, when he had glanced 
rapidly at the chief incidents of his personal 
history, and had wound up his narrative by the 
above conclusion, to which my heart could not 
respond ; for, under all the discipline a Father's 
hand had sent, he had held fast his integrity, 
had been not only a moral man, but an humble 
and geverally a cheerful Christian. 
haunted me even after I had gained the soli- 
tude of my own apartment, and almost involun- 
tarily, I cried, “O Thou All-Wise Father! What 
is the work that thou givest thy children to do 
on the earth, the great life-work upon which they 
may enter with perfect certainty of success?” 
The answer came from his own word, “ Keep 
thy heart with all diligence.” The heart is often 
likened to a garden where weeds and flowers 
are strangely and closely intertwined. O, what 
unceasing effort it costs to pluck up the poison- 
ous weeds that are so firmly rooted there! 
What daily care in separating the rank growth 
of indigenous sin from the delicate exotics of 
Say not that life has been a 
failure to the man who has this well-kept gar 
den, even though he-sing, in very trath, “No 
s—no cottage in this 
Again we are told that the heart 
is a temple in which every affection and pas- 
sion has a separate chamber, and that, general- 
ments that are occupied by pride, 
hatred, and all the passions which detace hu- 
mapnity, are well 7, and garnished, while in 

faith and reverence and 
love, cobwebs and dust do gather; and we sel- 
dom enter these, for by continued disuse they 
are not inviting to an immortal guest. But it 
is a teruple that all 
enter her chamber, 


Trooras 0 


seemed to mark our whole 












icularly it 
a very strong impression, which continued 
to vibrate with a great and lasting effect.’ ” 

And, indeed, we may legitimately assume 
that, as masks and mummery mysteries of Cov- 
entry and representations ef sacred history 
acd barbarous prelude in the 
dark ages of the drama, as it afterwards rose to 
splendor and perfection, so these lasting im- 
pressions of the puppet-show upon the boy's 
plastic memory and mind were the germ from 
which sprung and the nucleus from which was 
developed eventually that infinite Cosmos, 


was 
She went to see 





For the National Era. 
THE MANNERS OF FOWLS. 


I doubt not we have all experienced a pecu- 
liar thrill of pleasure, tinged it may be with 
the slightest shade of self-exaltation, when, in 
reading a favorite author, we have suddenly 
come upon some idea, clearly and beautifully 
expressed, that had previously been floating 
in our own brain, but in so chaotic a state that 
we had failed to give it form and permanency, 
by our inability to adjust to it appropriate lan- 
guage. This pleasure was mine when I first 
read the following sentence in Hawthorne ; 
“ All hens are well worth studying, on account 
of the piquancy and rich variety of their man- 
ners.” Then the novelist and statesman, the 
author of world-wide renown, had studied the 
manners of hens, even as I had done, and still 
continue to do, as I watch the daily life of our 
domestic fowls, as thef stray from their own 
legitimate domain, to revel in the delights ofa 
newly-mown clover-field, just under my win- 
dow. It is wonderful how many phases of hu- 
man nature they exhibit. For instance, the 
hero of the farm-yard, the lord of the harem, as 
he struts along on those ungainly stilts. Look 
at him! The very picture of an arrogant, 
pompous, blustering, cock-o’-the-walk, as he is! 
Good sir, deign tv inform us, inferior humans, 
why you take those airs upon yourself. What 
is the ground of your pretensions? You ad- 
mit the peacock to be insufferably vain ; but 
when with immense satisfaction he spreads out 
his glories to the admiring gaze of mortals, we 
do admire, while we deprecate the motive of 
the gorgeous display. But pray, sir, what can 
you show us? Your colors are brick-red and 
black, a dingy white, and invisible green. We 
are compelled to whisper in your ear, with 
more candor than civility, it may be, that per- 





by Bishop Waugh, late of Baltimore, and to 
elder’s orders by Bishop Baker. z 

A son of Brown was also engaged in teach- 
ing in Milford, but, on receiving notification, 
he left the town, and probably the State. 

“ Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these  § breth- 
ren, ye have done it unio me.”—Milford (Del.) 
News. 
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INKLINGS FROM THE FRONTIER; 


oR, 
Life and Observations among Civilized 
Indians. 


Fort Wasarrta, C. N., Feb. 13, 1860. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Positively, my dear friend, when I began jot- 
ting down this series of inklings, I intended 
to make only a few preliminary remarks, prob- 
ably not more than a column or two in the Hra, 
and then proceed at once with a personal nar- 
ration of incidents in daily life, and observa- 
tions among the Cherokees, Creaks, Seminoles, 
Choctaws, and Chickasaws. But, like an in- 
experienced swimmer, who ventures out into 
the deep and swift current, I have suffered my- 
self to run into a subject, connected with a 
train of thought, from which I find it hard to 
extricate myself. Having once entered upon 
this subject, ideas after ideas continued to pre- 
sent themselves, and line after line continued 
to fall from my pen, till now I find myself en- 
tering upon the manuscript of my sixth letter. 
I sincerely hope, however, that I have suc- 
ceeded in eliciting your kind attention, and 
awakening an interest in the cause I plead— 
the cause of our too-much-neglected red breth- 
ren. ‘The subject is one that ought to interest 
you, if it does not. 

But I am not yet through with preliminary 





sonal beauty is not your dower. And I have 
no great coufidence in your bravery, albeit 
your stride is martial, and your air command- 
ing. 
veriest puppy ? 
Chanticleer approaches, stands on tip-toe, cocks 
an eye towards his defamer, and prepares to 
crow. With wings partially extended, .and 


Have I not seen you put to flight by the 
As it to answer my inquiries, 


and—a ciarion blast indeed. Another, and 
still another, aud each one nearer, clearer, 
shriller, than before. I ery you mercy! | 
yield my point, and concede that your pride is 
justifiable, founded on the same claim as that 
of the nobility of the earth—heredilary de- 
scent! Your ancestry stalked on the Celestial 
Empire. You and Confucius have one com- 
mon father-land ! 

Turn we now to the gentler sex; and first, 
let me introduce to your notice and acquaint- 
ance this fair young dame with the gray mantle 
and snow-sbite collar. Quaker-like in cos- 
tume, petite though symmetrical in figure, we 
recognise no near relationship between her 
and the gentleman that we have just left. Fair 
representative of ihe race of Bolton Grays! I 
made your atquaintagce early one spring morn- 
ing, at our kitchen door, when in maternal 
pride and joy you brought your brood of nine 
young chickens, as beautiful and as sprightly 
as ever gladdened a mother's heart, and boldly 









I had not time 


His words 


“keep,” for love 
dod there be so busy 
deeds of charity, that it will become a well- 
comely apartment, where we shall 
love to. rest and find heavenly peace. And 
faith from her wirdow may so look out on the 

aia o | glories of the celestial city, on the pleasures 
tying-himself-into-a-double-bow-knot | that are at God's right hand, that the unseen 
p world shall indeed beeome the substance and 
this earth the shadow. 
If silver acd gold have not filled our coffers, 
if worldly distinctions and influence have been 
withheld, if all earthly schemes have failed, and 
defeat has pathway, 
life has been a 


“demanded your morning meel. You were no 


woe Det ODe .\ t 





Dustin oe 


| ie 


ead a 


your helpless brood. I looke 


routed ! 
your laurels! 


known, this young mother was not quite as 


she was to punish them in others, as certain 
depredations in our garden can testify. Onions 
and beets, tomatoes and parsnips, ‘that had 
fairly got started in the world, and gave prom 
ise of an early and an abundant harvest, fell 
under her remorseless talong, till the patience 
of our factotum was exhausted, and our heroine 
was actually caught, and shut up in a hen- 
coop ! 
she felt the shame and disgrace of the whole 
transaction. 


ful though it was, she could not; and ush 


closure of her temporary prison. 


power to harm—and, at length, liSerty was 
restored to the captive. 


that taught her the sudden rise in the market 
value of eggs; but certain I am, that, soon 
after the fact was established, she called her 
family together one morning, and gave them 
to understand that hereafter they must look 
out for themselves, for she had other business 
on hand; and ther, all heedless of their en- 
treating peep, she walked away with the firm- 
ness of a Spartan matron. She sought and 
found a pleasant spot, and shady, under a cur- 
rant-bush, and from day to day she announces, 
by three loud cackles, that we can there find 
one more addition to our store of eggs. Then 
she wanders to the favorite clover field, but not 
to seek the companionship of her feathered 
kindred. Apart from them, she huats for grass- 
hoppers and other viands relished by the not 
fastidious palates of hens. In her exclusive- 
ness she keeps up a continued croak, indica- 
tive of perfect contentment and an approving 
conscience. 

And who, in these days, when woman’s mis- 
sion and woman’s capacity and woman’s rights 
are so much speculated upon—who will not say 
that one who is so self-reliant and fearless, so 
prompt and forgiving, so cheerful and diligent— 
nay, one who has proved herself equal to any 
and all emergencies—has not fully esta!lished 
her claim to be the equal (save the mark!) of 
the Shanghai gentleman of earlier notice? 

7 





A Mernoprst Preacuer Drtven From His 
Work.—Benjamin Brown, a colored Method- 
ist preacher, seut by the Conference to labor 
among the colored people of Milford and Slaugh- 
ter Neck, was arrested on Friday last, at the in- 
stigation of some of the citizeus of Slaughter 
Neck, for being a non-resident. He was taken 
before Esq. Revill, who was compelled by the law 
to fine him fiity dollars. He was also ordered to 
leave the State in five days, or again be subject 
to fine and imprisonment. it seems that, be 
sides preaching on the Sabbath, he had opened 
a school, in which free colored children in great 
numbers were learning to read and write, and 
this excited the opposition that was manifested 
in euforcing an inhumanlaw. The preacher is 
said to be a quiet, peaceable, intelligent man 
His work among the free negroes of this vicia- 
ity was elevating and improving them; but 
this many white men are opposed to—never 
ae while they abuse the negroes for their 
immoral and vicious practices, to consider that 
it is their ignorance and d tion that 
makes them so, and, to remove which, intelli- 
gence and moral elevation is absolutely neces- 
sary. Ignorance is the mother of vice, and 
knowledge is the father of virtue, among all 
of men. 
Many of our citizens have since signed a 
petition to the juige for this county for a per- 
mit to allow Brown to remain and attend to 
the duties to which he has been assigned by 
Bishop Scott, but the judge has not yet granted 
it. Brown was ordained a deacon ia the church 





feathers erect, he opens his immense bill, | 











breakfast from my hand that you crambled for 
on admiringly, 
thinking the while that you were all gentleness 
and love; when, suddenly, three daring Chi- 
nese robbers protruded their bills on your very 
table. Quicker than a flash, that tender moter 
was transformed to a fighting soldier! Quicker 
than thought, those impudent marauders were 
Shade of Joan of Arc, tremble for 


But, like other characters that we have 


careful to abstain from peccadilloes herself as 


Ignoble captivity it was, and keenly 


Express her just indignation by 
her own vernacular clucking and rs g ae 
b 


to say that she actually attempted a crow, as 
with angry strides she paced the narrow en- 


But while she stormed, the sun shone, dew 
fell, and vegetables grew—grew beyond her 


I am sure I cannot account for the instinct 


remarks. J/ you havé been patient thus far, 


| bear with me through a few more preliminary 
| paragraphs ; then, if my subject and my atyle 
|of narrative are adequate, I will endeavor to 
| make amends for those letters that may have 
| appeared dull to some. 

| ‘The Indians who inhabit this Territory have 
| already become considerably advanced in gijvil 
| ization. But their rapid progress, | verily be- 


lieve, is owing more to the intelligence and the 
noble efforts of energetic and influential men 
of their people, than to any wise and well-di- 





rected aid they have received from our Gov- 
fernment. Much can yet be done for them. It 
| ig not yet too late to give them the benefit of 
j aid long neglected. Yet, from present indica- 
| ations, from tho direction political straws are 
| watted athwart the horizon of party tactics by 
| the political breezes, I infer that instead of ren- 


dering rea! and substantial good, of doing justice 
| to the young communities straggling to take an 
honorable position in the scale of civilization, 
a party of politicians are conniving at plans 
to cheat them out of their territory, that the 
area of slavery may be extended and the slave 
power augmented. Senator Johnson's bill 
(which did not pass) was the first move in this 
direction. Time and Congressional pose. 
ings will show what the next will be. 1 merely 
mention this matter, hoping that the friends of 
free labor and Indian rights will be prepared 



































































tribes, demanding the attention and fratern 
care of our National legislators. 

Having presumed to condemn the system 
heretofore pursued by Government and those 
who have undertaken tc ameliorate the condi- 
tion of our aborigines, and asserted that their 
efforts have not been so fruitful as could be ex- 
pected, it is but fair that I should, in as few 
words as possible, point out a system which I 
think would prove far more efficacious. 

Even where Government has set beneficial 
movements and measures on foot, injudicious 
and incompetent agents have pre to carry 
them out in bat a spiritless and faithless man- 
ner. All the best-laid schemes have been but 
incompletely executed. Hence, the many fail- 
ures of Government, and the great discourage- 
ment of philanthropists. 

Let Government, aided by benevolent socie- 
ties, at once set about the work of doing the 
poor Indian justice in real earnest, and but a 
few decades will have elapsed, ere we will sew 
new and vigorous communities springing up 
all along our frontier; and instead of savage 
foes, we will have intelligent, industrious, and 
peaceful neighbors, lending a helping hand to 
work out our great national destinies—that is, 
if the fire-eaters don’t manage to slide out of 
the Union, and drag our South after them, 

The more wild and savage tribes should be 
dealt gently with at first. Give them herds of 
caitle, and learn them to preserve and propa- 
gate them. Teach them that it is better to be 
in possession of vast herds of cattle, of hogs, 
sheep, and domestic fowls, than to be depend- 
ent on buffaloes, and other wild animals, which 
are becoming scarcer and scarcer every year, 
and the first important step in their progress 
towards civilization is accomplished. Agricul- 
ture, the mechanical arts, religion, and litera- 
ture, will then gradually, but surely, follow. 
Civilization should not be forced upon them 
too rapidly, nor should they be placed under 
too much restraint. Children learn to crawl 
before they can walk. Sources of athletic 
sport and manly amusement should be devised, 
and presented to them, in lieu of the excite- 
meut of war and the chase. Gradually wean 
them from their savage habits end superstitious 
notions, before attempting to instill lessons of 
Christianity and civilization. 

In order to carry out a new plan of civiliza- 
tion, let Government exert itself to induce all, 
or as many of the Indian tribes ag possible, to 
enter ivto treaty stipulations, whereby the In- 
dians, on one part, agree to settle in some 
country fixed upon, and the Government, on the 
other part, agrees to then and there take them 
under paternal care, and teach them a new 
and a better life. The humanizing influences of 
the most simple arts should first be brought to 
bear upon the yet untamed and untutored 
savage. As has already been intimated, years 
of experience have demonstrated that it is bad 
policy to shock the natures of savages by at- 
tempting to force upon them the highest ac- 
quirements and attainments of a civilization of 
eighteen centuries standing. 

Yet much can be done by a systematic and 
well-directed syster. of training, For each 
tribe or community thus settled, let there be 
an agent or superintendent appointed, and let 
him be a man every way qualified to discharge 
the duties of his office in this noblest and moat 
laudable of all human undertakings. He should 
be solely actuated by pure and disinterested 
motives, with an “eye single” tothe welfare of 
the Indian, because he holds the responsibly 
position which the guardian of another man's 
children does. 

But the agent should only be the head, the 
chiet, of au able corps of good men and women, 
entirely devoted to the task of humanising the 
savage, and developing his God-given mind, 
Every branch of industry, every useful art 
that can be made advantageous to an embryo 
community of civilized Indians, should be rep- 
resented by a master and assistants. There 
should be competent persons to take charge of 
the business of preserving and managing all 
domestic animals and fowls that Government 
introduces for breeding. Farming utenails,and 
all the simple tools used by early pi 

should be furnished by Goverament, oab- 
ing, or small and cheap houses, should be im- 
mediately built for the chiefs and principal men, 
that the common ag may ie poe by. 
ther in constructing domiciles for themselves. 
Granaries for sasing the products of the farm, 
as well as sheds and enclosures for the protagy 
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tion of cattle, domestic fowls, &c., should also 


be constructed. 


One of the first objects of the missionaries 


should be to teach the Indians the use of tools, 
and the benefit of agricultural pursuits; and 
they should never be required to labor but for 
their own advantage. ius they will gradually 
take an interest in their own present and future 
welfare, and learn to provide for themselves. 

Agr they pro towards civilization, great 
pains should be taken to ciscover and foster 
every inclination or aptness of individuals for 
any of the arts that may be introduced for their 
benefit. A central point, in the territory as- 
signed to each tribe, should be selected, where- 
at to locate the capital town; and at this place 
should be built permanent edifices for the 
advancement of knowledge, arts, and sciences. 
Here should be a good, substantial, and com- 
fovtable church edifice, one calculated to make 
a favorable impression on the Indian mind, and 
inspire it with a sense of reverence ; a prin- 
cipal school, or college, where those who pro- 
gress rapidly may be taught any of the branches 
of education they may prove themselves ca- 
pable of receiving; a printing establishment, 
where the Holy Scriptures, and such simple 
literature as may be within their comprehen- 
sion, may be translated and published in their 
own language. Here, also, should be erected 
suitable buildings for the reception of boys and 
young men as apprentices to the various me- 
chanical arts, the same as students are admit- 
ted into our institutions of learning, where car- 
penters, wagon and plough makers, cabinet 
makers, blacksmiths, saddlers and harness ma- 
kers, coopers, hatters, boot and shoe makers, 
tailors, &c., &e., conld be graduated as master- 
workmen in theit respective arts, and made use- 
ful in the development of their people. Flour- 
ing mills and saw mills, wool factories and 
tauneries, should also be established and sus- 
tained by Government. They should be sup- 
plied with physicians, appointed by Govern- 
ment, and compensated in part by a salary, and 
in part by regulated and moderate fees from 
those receiving their services. 

Military forces should be stationed at con- 
venient points, not too near the Indian settle- 
ments, however, for the purpose of maintaining 
a complete non-intercourse with vicious white 
men. No traders whatever should be allowed 
to traffic with them, but in their stead factors 
should be appointed, to furnish them with such 
articles as they need, at cost and transportation 
prices. Whatever annuties may be allowed 
them should be paid in live stock, blankets, 
clothing, food, and farming utensils and tools, 
and not in money, as heretofore. 

Liberal or should be paid them for all 
agricultural productions, and any work in the 
mechanical arts ‘they may he able todo. But 
as long as they can sell their buffalo robes and 
peltries, they neglect the pursuits of civilization 
for the chase. Therefore, a traffic in peltries 
should be abandoned and discouraged. 

Colonel Cook, in his book, suggests a similar 
plan for aboriginal civilization. But as a book 
of that character probably never reaches even 
a tenth part of the number of intelligent read- 
ers that a newspaper like the Hra does, I have 
ventured to pen the foregoing lines, hoping that 
that they may awaken a train of thought which 
will eventually lead to the right action in the 
right quarter. 

Even here, among the civilized Indians with 
whom I am sojourning, the sad neglect of Gov- 
ernment, and the want of Christian churches 
and benevolent societies, are badly felt. Al- 
though I have been with them more or less for 
the last three years, I have never seen an In- 
dian, either full-blood or half-breed, who was a 
mechanic. 

Some of them are engaged in merchandise 
and trade; but the greater part of them are in 
the agricultural and stock-raising interest. All 
their wagons, carriages, harness, farming im- 
plements, household furniture, and even the 
clothes they wear, eome from the Eas‘, and 
bring enormous prices. 

Some political economists may object to the 
afore-hinted-at plan of aboriginal civilization, 
on account of.its expensiveness. But this is 
not a question of dollars and cents, .of profit or 
loss, but a great question of national policy, in- 
volving the rights and the feelings of those 
from whom we have obtained much, and for 


gather around to defend their standard-bearer ; 
and whenever, in the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, I choose to speak, none dare injure me. 





THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE, 


New York, March 4.—The steamer Africa, 
from Liverpool on the 18th ult., arrived here 
this forenoon. 

The steamers Nova Scotian, Teutonia, and 
Circassian, arrived out on the 16th, and the 
steamer Fulton on the 17th. 

Lord Glanville had announced in the House 
of Lords that France would do nothing regard- 
ing the proposed annexation of Savoy to her 
dominions without consulting the great Powers 
and obtaining the consent of the inhabitants. 

The attention of the English peopie was 
mainly concentrated on the budget. Meetings 
upon it, pro and con., had taken place in all 
directions. The conservatives show increasing 
hostility to both the budget and the commer- 
ial treaty with France. 

Lord John Russell stated in the House of 
Lords, in answer to a question, that Lord Elgin’s 
going to China again was not yet finally ar- 
ranged; also, that the correspondence was 
progressing relative to the free participation of 
British shipping in American coasting and 
trade with California. 

The British army estimates show an increase 
of nearly £2,000,000 merling. 

It is denied that Austria has yet replied to 
the English 1 ge serge on the Italian question. 

It is said that Russia rejects the proposi- 
tions, ; 

The Paris Bourse closed firm at 67f. 70c. 

The position of the war in Morocco is un- 
dinegil. The Moors are said to have »sked 
for peace. 

Liverpool Breadstuffs Market—Messrs. Rich- 
ardson, Spence, & Co. uote: Flour closed dull 
and difficult to sell at 23s. a 28s. 6d. Wheat 
quiet—red 9s. 6d. a 10s. 6d; white 10s. 6d. a 
12s. Corn is dull and quotations barely main- 
tained—yellow 33s. a 33s. 6d. 

Liverpool Provision Market.—Beef is steady 
and in good demand. Holders offer freely, but 
show no disposition to press sales. In some 
cases a decline of 2s. 6d. has been conceded. 
Pork closed firm; new 75 a 80s. Bacon is firm 
and in good request. Lard dull at 50s. a 53s., 
but closed steady at 58s. 6d. a 60s. for fine. 

Liverpool Produce Market.—Sugar closed 
steady. Coffee closed quiet. Rice dull. Rosin 
steady at 4s. 6d. Spirits turpentine closed firm, 
and all qualities slightly advanced ; sales at 36s. 
6d. a 37s. Tea closed firm. 





ADDITIONAL BY THE AFRICA. 


Great Britain.—It seems to be settled that 
the second daughter of Queen Victoria, the 
Princess Alice, is to have as husband the young 
Prince of Orange. The marriage is to take 
place on the anniversary of the Queen’s birth- 
day, on the 24th of May next. This intelligence 
comes to us from Brussels, to which city the 
young couple are to pay a visit after their union. 
King Leopold, the great uncle of the bride, is 
making preparations to receive them in the 
Belgian capital. The Princess will enter on 
her eighteenth year in April, and the Prince 
will have attained the term of manhood in Sep- 
tember. The marriage is likely to be popular 
in England, where the memory of William the 
Dutchman is still held in high regard. 

The ironmasters of Glasgow have agreed to 
keep all their furnaces out of blast for another 
fortnight. 

The death of Dr. Murray, the Bishop of Roch- 
ester, is announced. 

The land forces of the British army are fixed 
by the army estimates at 143,000, being an in- 
crease of nearly 6,500. This is in addition to 
the East Indian army, which numbers 92,000. 
In the navy, there are 48 screw ships of the line 
afloat, and 11 more building. Other vessels, 
easily converted into ships, would make the 
aula 71, 

Franee.—ttiig said that the French Govern- 
ment has entered ‘itito,relations with Russia, as 






a membet of the Zollvereim, with tie view of 
negotiafmg: & i PBimilar to that 
with Englawd. = gm --ig “ 


M. Thouvena 
matic agents, in response 
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The Index to Volume XIII of the Pra is 
now ready, and will be furnished, free of charge, 
to any subscriber who may express a desire to 
have @ copy. 





Tue Rervusiican NationaL Coxvention— 
Cuance or Time.—Governor Morgan, Chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, 
has published a notice, changing the time of 
the meeting of the Chicago Convention to 
Wednesday, the 16th of May, instead of the 13th 
of June, as heretofore appointed. This change 
has been made by the Executive Committee, 
after correspondence on the subject with all 
the members of the National Committee at 
large. 

We have no doubt this change will meet the 
approbation of the great majority of Republi- 
cans throughout the country, as we are satisfied 
that an impression very generally prevailed 
among them, that the Convention should have 
been called at an earlier day than the 13th of 
June. 


GOVERNOR SEWARD’S SPEEC H. 


Senator Seward’s great speech, delivered on 
Wednesday last, which we to-day lay before 
our readers, was listened to with profound at- 
tention by the immense audience which crowd. 
ed the galleries and floor of the Senate Cham- 
ber. The orator was’ equal to the occasion. 
He rose up to the height of the great argu- 
ment. His statement of the issues which divide 
the great parties of the day was masterly, and 
carried with it a force of logic which completely 
bafiled and almost dumbfounded his oppo- 
nents on the other side of the Chamber. For 
once, the Republicans had a large majority in 
the galleries, and gave a most hearty though 
sileat response to every word uttered by the 
speaker. At one moment only, the profound 
stillness was broken by irrepressible applause. 

The speech occupied two hours and a half 
in the delivery, which no one cou'd suppose, 
from an inspection of the full and perfect re- 
port which we to-day publish. But the manner 
of the speaker, always deliberate and impres- 
sive, was on this occasion eminently so, and 
the pauses were long and eloquent. 

This speech, from its great merit, from the 
peculiar position of the orator, and the facili- 
ties for publication which now exist, will prob- 
ably be more widely read than any single effort 
of the kind ever before delivered. Every Re- 
publican, whether friendly to the nomination 
of Governor Seward or otherwise, will be 
prompted, by a regard to the interests of the 
party and its principles, to give to it the widest 
possible diffusion. It is at once eminently 
wise, able, and eloquent; and, if possible, every 
man in America capable of reading should re- 





eive a copy of it. 





THE TAXATION ISSUE IN VIRGINIA. 
Virginia, like North Carolina, has 


the slaveholdirg class to resist further schemes 


the State, as the only safeguard against a three- 
fold increase of taxes upon slaves. He says: 

“Virginia is able, willing, and detetmini 
to repél all attacks from the abolitionists, the 
aiders, abettors, or sympathizers, whether found 
at home, at the North, or 
mit that during this excitement the Virginia 
Legislature is pursuing a course which, if not 
intended, will lead 
property‘in Virginia that will force the owners 
to dispose of that species of property.” 

The writer goes on to say, on the authority 
of the Auditor of the State, that the present 
indebetedness of Virginia is $35,452,129.63; aud 
that schemes of improvement now pending be- 
fore the Legislature, and calling for additional 
appropriation, amount to $6,000,000, making a 
total indebtedness of $41,452,129.63, 

The enormous taxes necessary to meet the 
interest and redeem the principal of this debt 
are now imposed on a plan cunningly devised 
by the slaveholders for scereening their favorite 
institation from its rightful share of the public 
burden. Land and other personal property 
than slaves are taxed according to their valae; 
each hundred dollars worth pays an equal tax. 
But a most unjust. exception from this fair rule 
is made in favor of slaves. All slaves of twelve 
years old and under are entirely exempt ftom 
taxes, while those above that age are valued at 
$300, and pay the same tax that is paid upon 
$300 worth of land fairly essessed. Now, 
it is well known that the slaves above twelve 
years of age will average in value at least 
$800. The writer whom we have quoted, who 
styles himself a “Tax Payer,” estimates them 
at but $600, but his estimate is manifestly too 
low. He estimates those of twelve years and 
under, which are now entirely untaxed, at $300 


that there were in Virginia 511,154 slaves. O 
this number, there were 237,984 of twelve years 


ject to taxation. The remainder, 273,170, at 
the valuation of $300 per head, amount in value 


true value is, at $800 per head, $218,536,000, 
and the taxation on them, at forty cents 
on the hundred dollars, which is paid by land, 
would amount to $874,144, The 237,984 slaves) 


looming 
up in the distance a great practical sy 
tried at no distant day, between free labor and | 5 
slave labor. A writer in the Petersburg Press |_ 
of the 17th ult. sounds the alarm; and warns 


for internal improvements at the expense of 


But I sab-) 


to taxation on the slave 


old and under, and, as we have said, not sub-| 


to $81,951,000, and pay a tax of $327,804. Their! 












71 sca SAY OF THE DEMO. 
PARTY—THE CHARLESTON 
ONVENTION, _ 

Charleston Mercury and the Richmond 
er hail with gratification the suggestion 
yor ¢ New York, Fernando Wood, 
ic party is “ to be reconstruct- 


| 


fore dependent upon the action 





structed bythe National Convention about to 
Tet nd as this result is dependent upon 


whether fe shall have a party at all.” 
The }reury and the Enquirer are delighted 
with sentiments of Mr. Wood, and the 


out of its way to-declare that Mr. 
ith his Hard delegation to the Charles- 
nvention, must be admitted at every 

It says: 

e admission of the free-soil-Cagger-Cas- 
sidy felegation even, upon equal terms with 
Mr. ood, would constitute an unwarrantable 
eonpssion to free-soil proctivities. ‘The exclu- 
sioy of Mr. Wood and the Hard delegation 

d be an abandonment of principle, a co- 
aidon with free-soilism, that would render the 
Djmocratic Convention.a by-word and reproach 
apong honest men. We tell the Democracy 

t the day for equivocation has passed. No 
fouble-faced plattorm, meaning squatter sov- 
freignty atethe North, and its reverse at the 
South, can again sacceed. Mr. Mason and Mr. 
Hunter, the Senators from Virginia, have months 
tago declared, from the floor of the Senate, that 
no man occupying Mr. Douglas’s position upon 
territorial slavery could receive an ‘ individual 
vote’ in Virginia. And no paper has:contra- 
dicted the declaration, or questioned its pro- 
priety.” 

It is not at all improbable that the wishes of 
the Enquirer in this matter may be realized. 
| The seats of the two delegations from New York 
| being contested, they will be excladed from 
| voting upon their own case. The South will 
| be a unit in favor of the Wood delegates, and 





per head, and those above at $600, It was) the North will, as usual, be divided; so that. | 
ascertained last year, by an actual assessment,! the chances of the admission of the Hard dele- 


gates, to the exclusion cf tke Softs, are by no 
| means desperate. Prudence may restrain’ the 
Southern members of the Convention from ta- 
| king that course; but nothing else can. With 
| the Soft delegation thrown out, the Convention 
would move on with the utmost harmony. Pro- 
tection to slavery in the Territories would be 
guarantied, and candidates nominated to cor- 
respond. Indeed, we have great doubts as to 





of twelve years and under, at $300 per head, 
are worth $71,395,200. The tax on these, at’ 
the ad valorem rate paid by land, would amount. 
to $285,580.80. 
fore, instead of being, under the present un-| 
equal and unjust system, $327,304, should be 
$1,159,724.80. It is thus apparent that the 
slaveholders of Virginia pay less than one-third, 
the amount of taxes on slaves that would be 
imposed by an equal law of taxation. 

The following figures will exhibit the propor- 
tional interest which each section of Virginia 
has in slavery, and in the present unjust system 
of taxation: 


Whites. Slaves, Taxon slaves. 
Trans-Alleghany 416,636 


26,488 $48,772 


Valley - = 184,808 39,871 73,414 
Piedmont - + 250,593 251,503 | 443,528 
Tide-water - 235,881 193,292 335,908 


Eastern Virginia, ~embracing the Piedment 
and tide-water districts, it thus appears, con- 
tains 486,474 whites, and 444,795 slaves; while 





whom we have done little. letter of the Pope, is p blishét, 2, ¥VANIA POLITICS. western Virginia, which includes the Valley 
Is it not the duty of the American people to — r ee 1 > apparently co s * a a and trans-Alleghany regions, eontains 601,4 
sare from utter oblivion those feeble, helpless ‘ ope céieat neaman using Me Spiritual ole sin Pennsylva- whites, and only 66,389 slaves. It ig 
remnants of tribes which we have slaughtered, Th ical purposes. A. dispatoh from M. nis cel while the whi 
freely bled for? Many brave tribes, alas! have | Of *flairs » nt ae ; 
gone; and the only memorials they Lame wag 8 PE as . 
~ found vad. pages . hackicdaorban wes fo esti in whose handgithe int . 
“S Trving, Longfellow, and others of our pot ea ge a and. was neceived with | terests of the State would’be-well-cared-fer:: | her of electors. ae 
ae ee oat ide ob ccaenadh Govebe A new Roman loan has been negotiated with / “ The Opposition Convention also put ‘Senator Here, then, is the cause of alarm to the. 


ment would undoubtedly find this plan of In- 
dian treatment—this mode of atoning for former 
wrongs—far cheaper in the end, than the pol- 
icy it has heretofore pursued, or any other it 
ae | adopt. 

ad justice been done the nations in this 
Territory, had they reeeived the proper atten- 
tion and fostering care, another state of things 
would exist to-day, and these people would 
have assumed an honorable and exalted posi- 
tion among the sisterhood of States. The pres- 
ent Congress would have, to assist them in their 
deliberations, Indian Senators and Indian Rep- 
resentatives. Guy Oak.ear. 





CASSIUS M. CLAY IN NEW YORK. 


This fearless champion of free speech and 
free institutions hada reception in New York, 
two weeks ago, worthy of his great fame as an 
orator and a statesman. Guns were fired in 
the park on the announcement of his arrival 
from New Haven, where he had been on a lec- 
turiug tour; xd his hotel was surrounded by 
an admiring and enthusiastic crowd, cheering 
lustily for the heroic son of old Kentucky. 

On Wednesday night, he addressed an im- 
mense crowd at the Cooper Institute, on his 
favorite theme, the progress and principles of 
Republicanism. His remarks were frequently 
interrupted with loud shouts of applause—a 
noble tribute to their truth and power. We 
lay before our readers the following abstract of 
his speech, which may give them a faint idea 
of its quality : 

Mr. Clay, referring to the freedom of speech 
and of the press, thanked God that he had 
lived to see the downfall of their enemies and 
the triumph of their friends. James Buchanan, 
elected by fraud and by a minority of the peo- 
ple, in vain trampled under foot the avowed 
ee sovereignty of the Cincinnati platform. 

he Republicans of Kansas proved too power- 
ful for Government patronage, the public purse, 
and the Federal sword; Kansas is not a “slave” 
but a free State! The elections since show a 
regular progress of Republicanism; and the 
election of a i om Speaker in the popu- 
lar branch of the ional Council, proclaims 
the downfall of the slave power, to rise no more 


forever | 4 
l.to. show that the Demo- 
cratic ‘the. country eptobacg 


ook np and answered, one by one, 
i eran t ky Democrats lat the 
ublicans. ‘To the blue lodges of Missouri 


of that State marching into the Terri- 

tory, with arms displayed and banners flying— 
a voter not being judged hy the’ Constitution 
and the laws, but, if he failed to answer the 
question, “ Are you sound on the goose?” gat- 
isfactorily to ti»m, was compelled to fly for his 
life, and many were thus Killed and wounded. 
He denied that the recent raid of John 
Brown on Virginia was the effect of Republi- 
can principles, but the legitimate result of De- 
mocracy, that party having encouraged the 
taking possession of Kansas by force of arms ; 
and oe ogi crazed bythe inhuman 
treatment of his sons by the border-ruffian 
slaveholders, like the red man, warred upon 
his foes) wherever they were found. After 
briefly stating the substance of the Dred Scott 


Belgian capitalists. j 
ine hundred Bavarians, enlisted for the 
Papal army, had arrived at Ancona, and mora 
were expected. \ 
The great extent to which the enrolments in 
Austria for the Governments of Naples and of 
Rome are being carried on, and the unblushing 
way in which Austria allows this indirect viola- 
tion of the principle of non-intervention, have 
roused the Piedmontese Government. M. De- 
sambrois, the Sardinian Minister, it is said, 
delivered, before his departure, a note to the 
Cabinet of the Tuileries, protesting against the 
proceedings of the Austrians. 

The Savoyards do not relish the idea of be- 
ing transferred to France. If they are to be 
detached from Italy, they desire annexation to 
Switzerland. An address, signed by a con- 
siderable number of persons in Albertville, is 
very strong in the expression of its sympathy 
with Victor Emanuel and his dynasty. 





Law axp OrpeR IN Kentucky.—The Grand 
Jury of Campbell county, Kentucky, found 
bills recently ype a number of persons— 
about twenty—for a riot in the destruction of 
Mr. Bailey’s paper, the Free South. The State 
Attorney, hearing of the circumstance, argued 
the matter before them, taking the ground that 
it was the law that, where a nuisance existed 
which could not be reached by law, the people 
had aright to abate it. The jury soaiet the 
opinion of Judge Moore on the question, and 
he told them that it was the law; whereupon 
they reconsidered and quashed the indictments. 
The object being to check a movement in favor 
of emancipation, the step taken is such as one 
might naturally expect. Like a vast number 
of others taken by the slavery propagandists, it 
may prove, however, to be an egregious blun- 
der. There are certain other institutions, as 
well as a free press, which may yet come in for 
similar treatment. Judge Moore has put a 
dangerotis weapon into the hands of the ene- 
mies of slavery. 


1 
The circulation of the newspapers of New 
York city, respectively, is stated in an article in 
the Troy Times as follows : 






#000 | nominated the Hon. William A, Graham, of 


issued an address, in which his qualifications 
for that high office are set forth. 

The Slave Democracy held their Convention 
last week at Reading, and nominated Henry 
D. Foster for the office of Governor. They 
also elected Senator Bigler, John L. Dawson, 
William Montgomery, Joseph Baker, Richard 
Vaux, and John M. Cline, as delegates at large 
to the Charleston Convention. 

The Convention endorsed the Administra- 
tion in its foreign and domestic policy, declared 
in favor of a protective tariff, the Cincinnati 
platform as interpreted by the Administration, 
and in favor of remitting all Territorial ques- 
tions to the decision of the Supreme Court— 
in other words, it endorsed the Dred Scott de- 
cision. 





Posttion or ALanamMA~—The Democratic 
State Convention of Alabama lays down in the 
most explicit language the principle of. Con- 
gressional intervention for the protection of 
slavery in the Territories, and instructs the 
delegates from that State to the Charleston 
Convention to insist upon their adoption. If 
the National Convention refuses to engraft 
upon the platform of the party the principle of 
protection to slavery, prior to the nomination 
of candidates, then the delegates are instructed 
to return home, without further complicity in 
its proceedings. 


Repusuican State Convention at WHEEL- 
1nc.—The Wheeling Intelligencer contains a 
call for a Virginia State Convention of the 
Republican party to meet in that city on the 
2d day of May. The object of the Convention 
is to send delegates to the Chicago Convention. 
The terms of the call are the same as those of 
the National Committee’s call, issued some 
-weeks ago from New York, 





Nortu Carona Opposition ConvENTION. 
The North Carolina Opposition Convention 
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terest. Thet class haveia well-grounded ap- 
prehension that the western counties will sub- 
mit to the present unjust diccri.aination im favor 
of slavery, in the mode of levying taxes, no 
longer than necessity requires. In. 1851 the 
Constitution of the State was revisddy: and a 
great struggle was made by the west thadjust 
the basis of representation in the Legit, 
upon the white population. It failed to 
plish this resulé; but a compromise was 
by which the numerical preponderance of 
citizens in the west was given a small m 
of representatives in the House of Delé 
and the east retained its majority in the 
By another provision, a readjustment of 
basis of representation is to take place in 4 
at which time the numerical superiority of ‘th 
west will assert itself in the establishment 
the white basis, and the ad va.orem or equal 
method of taxation. 

The “Tax-Payer” whom we have quoted 
states that western members, in disregard of the 
Constitution, are even now demanding ad valo- 
rem taxation, and that ten votes in the Legisla- 
ture were recently given for a resolution to'that 
effect, right in the teeth of the Constitution. 
Ths writer justly apprehends that the people 
of the west will bear with the inequality no 
longer than the Constitution requires, and for 
this reason he is opposed to an increase of the 
public debt. Millions have already been spént 
in the east, for internal improvements, and he 
now coolly proposes to withhold similar im- 
provements from the west, while he insists upon 
continuing the present discrimination in favor 
of slavery, in levying taxes. We give his eon- 
cluding remarks, in which he accounts for th 
rejection of the resolution to which we ha 
referred. He says: 











The total tax on slaves there-| 


‘| slavery have had foretastes of the ‘mercy they 


| 


have |. 


the ability of a Democratic Convention assem- 
bled at Charleston being able to resist the im- 
perative demands ofa united South. The men 
of dough who will go down there from the 
North will for the most part surrender at dis- 
cretion to the imperious demands of the slave 
interest. If the Northern delegates represented 
majorities of the people, instead of very lean 
minorities, they might be tempted to show a 
little resistance. But to expect the self-consti- 
tuted delegates from New England, who at 
most, only represent the Federal officials and 
a few hundred needy expectants of office, to 
set up their wills against those of the delegates 
from the South, is preposterous. Whatever be 
their resolutions now, we predict that their cour- 
age will ooze out at their finger ends, and that 
they will promptly register the edicts ofthe raling 
spirits of the South. The action of the Conven- 
tion, its platform, and its candidates, will there- 
fore be just what the South chooses to make them. 
Southern prudence and magnanimity may con- 
cede more to their Northern allies than the lat- 
ter, with their numerical majority, will have the 


| 
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be the di Speentenee, there is not much 
reason. to expect it. The Northern allies of 


may expect at Charleston, in the constitution 
of the Senate committees, of which no North- 
ern Serator could be trusted with a respectable 
chairmanship, as well as in the resolutions 
adopted by the Democratic Senatorial Caucus, 
which utterly repudiate “popular sovereignty’ 
in all its forms. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA WORKING- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION—A FELO DE SE. 


We took occasion, some weeks ago, to ex- 
plain the nature and object of this Association, 
formed at Raleigh, by the leaders of the Dem- 
ocratic party. The Association contemplated 
a change in the State Constitution, so that 
slaves may be taxed, like other property, ac- 
cording to their value. The proposition is 
highly popular in the west, where there are 
comparatively few slaves, while in the eastern 
and midland counties it is held to be little less 
than treason to the slave interest. We rather 
sportively styled the movement “The Irre- 
pressible Conflict in North Carolina,” and ac- 
corded to it our warm approbation. The effect 

f our casual notice, we regret to perceive, has 

rought “woes unnumbered” to the Demo- 

ratic party, and caused the precipitate disso- 
ution of the Association! The trath is, that 
he opposition which the Workingmen’s Asso- 
jation proposed to offer to the odious and un- 
just discrimination in favor of slavery in the 
system of taxation does involve a conflict be- 
tjveen the interests of free labor and slave 
kor; ‘but we had not the remotest idea of im- 
ting anti-slavery sentiments or aims to the 
form party. Their earnest protestations of 
alty to slavery were not at all necessary to 
nvince rational men that they were “ sound.” 
e“say this much in justice to the more re- 
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le‘and sincere men who engaged in the 
tkingmen’s Association, because we are 
are that some of them have been sorely 

ig by having their names associated as co- 
with the National Bra. We last year 
‘a similar notice of the able speech of the 


had the good sense to take it up. The Whig 
party in North Carolina lost power ten years 
ago on a kindred issue, in regard to the right 
of suffrage ; and we shall not be surprised if 
their residuary legatees shall regain it upon 
this taxation question, which possesses far more 
tangible value and importance. 

Tt seems that we have not only gravely of- 
fended certain leaders of the Democracy in 
North Carolina, but that some of the “ baser 
sort,” too, are ‘eeply incensed against us, from 
an ill-founded estimate of their consequence. 
Of this number is one “ Frank I. Wilson, Esq.,” 
as he styles himself, who has vindicated his 
reputation ina pamphlet filled with the best 
Billingsgate at his command. If, as he seems 
to suppose, we had been actuated by malice in 
writing the paragraph which has created so 
much trouble—if we had really designed to in- 
jure any one, we protest that we would have 
aimed at game worth the bagging. A random 
shot will sometimes break the wing of a foul 
bird, but no sportsman would aim at it, or de- 
file his hands by taking it up. 


POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY ILLUS- 
TRATED. 





The Kansas Legislature recently passed an 
act for the abolition cf slavery, which Governor 
Sam. Medary, a Douglas Democrat from Ohio, 
after some hesitation, vetoed. But the Legis- 
ture again took up the vetoed bill, and repassed 
it by a more than two-thirds majority, thus set- 
ting the veto aside. The bill is brief, and to 
the point. It is as follows: 

“See. 1. That slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude, except for the punishment of erime, 
whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, is, and shall be, forever prohibited in 
this Territory. 

“See. 2. This act shall take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage.” 

The Chicago Press and Tribune says. that 
Governor Medary is a thorough-going Douglas- 
ite, in “body, bones, and breeches;” and if 
such is the case, this veto furnishes a fair illus- 
tration of the hypocrisy of the advocates of 
popular sovereignty. So long as the “ popular 
sovereigns” vote for slavery, they are perfectly 
welcome to make their institutions to suit them- 
selves; but if they presume to exclude from or 
abolish slavery in the Territories, the Federal 
Governors are bound, by their allegiance to the 
party, to interpose a veto. 

If Mr. Douglas were President, the same re- 
sult would follow. He would be sure to ap- 
point Southern men to govern the Territories, 
and they would scorn to be governed by his 
pretended devotion to “ popular sovereignty.” 
It is equally certain that President Douglas 
would not feel called upon to remove a Terri- 
torial Governor for vetoing a bill abolishing 
slavery. 

Have any of his numerous organs denounced 
Governor Black, of Nebraska, or Governor Me- 
dary, of Kansas, for vetoing the bills for the 
abolition of slavery ? 

motetgceee- 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD— 
SLAVERY, PROPAGANDISM ORGAN- 
IZED. 

This road is to extend from Shreveport, on 
the western border of Louisiana, through Notth- 
ern Texas, and via El Paso to San Diego and 
San Francisco, in California. The distance 
between the first two points is seven hundred 
and eighty-three miles. From El Paso to San 
Diego is eight hundred and thirty-eight miles ; 
ro that nearly half the length of the proposed 
road lies in the State of Texas. That State 
has granted to the company eight million 
acres of land, and promised six thousand dol- 
lars per mile to aid in its completion ; and the 











the advocates of free institutions in Kansas. 
He could not fail, however, to say, in order to 
preserve what he thought was a striking antith- 
esis, that popular sovereignty in Kansas meant 
State sovereignty in Missouri. No, sir; popu- 
lar sovereignty in Kansas was stricken down by 
unholy combination in New England to ship 
men to Kansas—rowdies and vagabonds—with 
the Bible in one hand and Sharpe’s rifle in the 
other, to shoot down the friends of free institu- 
tions and of self-government. Popular sov- 
ereignty in Kansas was stricken down by the 
combinations in the Northern States to carry 
elections under pretence of emegrant aid socie- 
ties. In retaliation, Missouri formrd aid socie- 
ties too; and she, following your example, sent 
men into Kansas, and then occurred the con- 
flict. Now, you throw the blame upon Missouri, 
merely because she followed your example, and 
attempted to resist its consequences. I con 
demn both; but I condemn a thousand-fold 
more those that set the example and struck the 
first blow, than those who thought they would 
act upon the principle of fighting the devil with 
his own weapons, and resorted to the same 
means that you had employed.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say to the intelli- 
gent reader of the Era that this defence of 
Border Ruffian invasion and murder is founded 
in gross, palpable, and wilful misrepresentation. 
There is not a candid ruflian in Platt county 
who will not admit that this defence is utterly 
false and insincere. It is as heartless and as 
absurd as the wolf’s charge against the lamb in 
the fable, and nothing but the hardihood of a 
desperate demagogue could confront an intelli- 
gent audience with such a statement. 





THE SHOEMAKERS’ STRIKE. 


The shoemakers of Massachusetts, almost in 
a body, have struck for higher wages, those of 
Lynn taking the lead. As is usual with such 
movements, the strixers have not confined their 
action to a mere cessation of work, which would 
be perfectly legitimate and proper, but they 
have organized themselves into mobs, and en- 
deavored to compel all others in the profession 
into their measures. This unwarrantable course 
has brought about collisions with the authori- 
ties, and in some cases has resulted in violence 
and bloodshed. 

We cull the following particulars from the 
Massachusetts and New York papers: 

“The illegal violence of the strikers is con 
fined chiefly to preventing the expresses carry- 
ing lots of shoes out of town to be made. In 
several instances they attacked the express 
wagons, seized boxes of shoes, and either de- 
posited them in the office of the New Enyland 
Mechanic, whose editor, Draper, is the leader 
of the movement, or returned them to the shops 
from whence they came. A workman named 
Katon, who had refused to strike, was surround 
ed by the mob, as he was taking a lot of shoes 
home to make, and was hustled about in a vio- 
lent manner, denounced as a ‘scab,’ and treated 
to all sorts of abusive epithets. Draper, the 
leader, endeavored to persuade the man to join 
the strike, but he replied that he was making 
$12 per week, and believe he had a right to 
work, and to make bis own bargains and 
choose his own employers. 

“ The superintendent of the Lynn workhouse, 
who was taking home a lot of shoes to be made 
by the paupers, was attacked in the street, but 
he drew a pistol, and the mob retreated. An 
expressman from Marblehead, who had a box 
of coffee in his wagon, was stopped, but he 
pitched into the mob, and levelled several of 
them, and then showed them that he had no 
shoes aboard, and drove off. During several 
rows, knives were drawn by some of the strikers, 
but the majority of them oppose the resort to 
deadly weapons, and assist the police in pre- 
serving order. 

“Tt is said that the averaga wages of the 
workmen have not much exceeded $5 per 
week, but the better class make $9 and $12. 
The list of prices demanded by the strikers 
adds from ten to twenty-five per cent. to the 
present prices, according to the quality of the 
work. Several of the manufacturers have ac- 
ceded to the new list of prices, and othérs have 
added to the old rates more or less. Several 
others say they are willing to do it, but will not 


seem to act on compulsion, and so wait till the 
strike is over. . 














during the next quarter of a century; but if 
“the munificence of the Federal Government 
shall insure its construction, it is not at all 
probable that it would have trade enough to 
keep it going. It is entirely too far south to 
be the channel of commerce and intercourse 
with California, for the populous and wealthy 
Northern and Middle States; and the extreme 
South has too little commerce to make it pay 
expenses. 

We learn that the company propose the con- 
stroction of this road by slave labor, and for 
this purpose it contemplates the purchase of an 
army of negro slaves, and expects to sell them 
at original cost when the road is completed. 
We doubt the success of such an experiment, 
and we donbt whether a Republican Congress 
will vote money to a company to buy slaves. 
The effect of such a policy must be to deprive 
an equal number of freemen of employment, 
and at the same time to convert it into an im- 
mense slavery-propagandist machine. It is 
bad énough to tolerate slavery in New Mexico 
and Arizona; and it is monstrous to ask Con- 
gress to organize, equip, and pay, a company 
of slavery propagandists to go and stock them 
with slaves. 

We are in favor of donating the public lands 
to companies, one or more, for the construction 
of railroads to the Pacific; but all such grants 
should be made on the express condition that 
none but free labor shall be employed in ma- 
king or running the roads. If this condition is 
not made imperative, then Congress becomes 
the active aider and ebettor in the extension of 
slavery. We have little doubt that the North- 
ern slave Democrats will readily vote aid to the 
Southern Pacific railroad, without requiring 
the condition we have suggested, but no Repub- 
lican or friend of free labor will be so blind to 
the welfare of the laboring classes as to do so. 
There are millions of white laborers in the slave 
States whose interests must be protected by 
Northern Republicans, since the representatives 
from the South, with very few exceptions, are 
merely the representatives of the slaveholders. 
vere ee Hs is Se t 
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eR RUPE 
returned to his 


fist. 
‘During all the Kansas troubles he stood up 


the Free State party. But-in the autumn of 
1857, in order to coneitinte the free-soil senti- 
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~ fof the Freasury, $30 per be 
‘| covers ers the whole expense of supporting a full- 


“Tt appears,’ says a Massachusetts journal, 
“from the disclosures made, that there is a 
great difference in the prices paid by different 
manufacturers for the same kinds of work, and 
still greater difference in the wages earned by 
different workmen, some making $10 and $12 
a week on the same work by which others earn 
but $3 or $4 a week. There seems to be 
need of an equalization of the scale of prices 
by agreement among the bosses, and on some 
kinds of work they acknowledge that they can 
afford to pay more than they do, while on other 
varieties they already pay all they can.” 

Many of the manufacturers, as well as other 
capitalists and business men, take sides with 
the strikers, in their legitimate efforts to obtain 


fair wages. 
The advocates of slavery are endeavoring to 


make capital out of these strikes, by artful ap- 
peals to the laboring classes. They assert that 
the withdrawal of Southern trade consequent 
upon the “ Abolition agitations” of the North 
have brought about a reduction of wages, and 
thus reduced free labor to the starving point. 
So far as we have read the complaints of the 
strikers, we have seen no reference whatever to 
a reduction of wages. 
correctly informed, is not a protest against re- 
duction, but a demand for higher wages. We 
sincerely wish success to the journeymen, The 
great defect of the social system is the neces- 
sity which constrains the laboring classes to 


The strike, if we are 


work at such prices as capitalists choose to 
accord to them; and the great desideratum is 
the discovery of some remedy for the evil. 
Various devices have been tried by social ex- 
perimenters for securing to labor its just re- 
ward ; but, as yet, it is lamentable to think that 
nothing like success has been arrived at. Labor 
is entitled to something more than needful food 
and raiment. The laborer should be a sharer 
with the capitalist in the net profits of his toil, 
to be laid up for the support of himself and 
family. But how to secure this equitable dis- 
tribution of profits, is the problem to be solved. 
Investigators of this social question have hith- 
fay is 
y, statesmen and political 
+ - It is natural that the apologists of slavery 
should’seize upon an occurrence like the shoe- 
makers’ strike, in ordér to disparage free labor i 
but the free laborer will never look to the 
champions of a system which allows nq wages 
‘for-succor. No friend of freedom will fail to 
sympathize with the journeymen. The friends 
of #lavéry will take the side of the employer, 
unless they gre prompted by demagoguism to 
pursue difierent course. The wages paid to 
the shoemakers of Massachusetts are ten-fold 
and even those paid to the girls employed 
in binding five-fol , higher than the wages of 
slayes—which are, according to a report made 
to. Congress by R. J. Walker, when Secretary 
; annum. This sum 





i. 





slave, according to Mr. Walker's report, 
upon the statements of the Southern 
| Fifteen dollars for food and fifteen 
br clothing are the wages of an able-bodied 


founded 


‘| slave—children and the aged half price ! 


The advocates of such a system, from Mr. 


‘| Douglas down, will in vain attempt to gain the 


. 
a 








confidence of Northern freemen. The apolo- 
gists for slavery have no hesitation in pointing 
to these evidences of distress on the part of the 

e evider vert ac cid 


ished with death. The gallows, the rack 
the fagot, are very effectual methods of 
ing the people quiet, where it is practic 
apply them; but the free white laborers 
America have not yet been brought unde, a 
discipline. When the theory of white tne 
promulgated by Democratic leaders, shay ;’ 
seduced to practice, doubtless the white labo, 
ers will be as quiescent as the black Ones, s 


» and 
kee 
able to 





Mr. Dovetas in tHe Sovra.—The Missisgi 

pian, the organ of the Democracy in that sae 
in referring to a report that sixty thonsand at 
lars had been raised in Illinois, to pe ean 
securing the nomination of Mr. Dougl n 


Charleston, says : me 
“ This system of electioneering is in kooy 
with the conduct of the profligate gamean 
politics, who, to retain his seat in the - 
betrayed his party, and confederated ona 
Abolition agitators,who have brought the the 
try to its present disordered condition re 
is worthy of the intriguant, who, to peer, " 
support of the South for th Presidence the 
1856, pledged himself to advocate prit i hoe 
which he has since répeatedly avowed ae 
in his life entertained. ‘ _—e 

“Is the procurer of corruption—as the aboy 
statement shows him to be—and the wilia 
A 


falsifier of his own testimony, 
standard-bearer of a party claimi 
est?” 


fit to be the 


NE to be hon 

The Charleston News says : 

“We do not speak unadvisedly, when We gs 
that the South Carolii.a delegation will yo: hr 
mit to the nomination of Douglas, and that j 
will insist that the platform of the Conver. 
shall contain an endorsement of the D 
decision, that the Southern people are « 
to have their slave property protected 
Territories. : 

“Tt is as well to broach, at once and 
the main proposition involved: t wit, that i 
Douglas is nominated, the Stu/e of South Cay 
olina will not give him her electoral vote, TI , 
vote will be as potent to defeat the success of 
the Black Republican party, if given to another 
statesman, as if given to Douglas; while the re 
fusal to cast it for that arch traitor and dema 
gogue will but illustrate the dignity and eons 
tutional views of South Carolina, Le the 
election, if necessary, fail in the Electoral 
lege, and go into the House of Represe nitatives 
(where each State casts but one and ane al 
vote,) and let the issues come. They should 
come in an Assembly provided by the Const 
tion, and where there is oflicial responsibility, 

The Daily Bulletin, of Charlotte, North Car 


olina, endorses this sentiment, and hopes that 
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South Carolina will carry it into effect. 
From the Charleston Mercury: 
“Sovatrer Sovereranry ix Kaxsas—Ty 

Proor.—tThe correspondent of the New York 

Times, in letter dated 3d February, gives the 

practical working of squatter sove reiguty in the 

Territory of Kansas. There are from four to 

five hundred slaves in Kansas. The Territ 

rial Legislature has passed a bill liberating all 
the slaves in Kansas from the day the bill 


passes. They have likewise a bili under con 
sideration to nullify effectually, by Territorial 
laws, the fugitive slave laws. We suppose that 
these Territorial Jaws will be arrested by the 
veto of the Governor of Kansas, as similar laws 


were lately by the Governor of Nebraska. But 
the action of these Territorial Legislatures shows 
clearly what must be the effect of Mr. Douglas's 
heresies, if he or any of his followers are in- 
trusted with the Presidency of the United 
States. The election of Mr. Seward to the 
Presidency could not be more fatal to the rights 
of the South in the Territories. The Wilmot 
proviso and squatter sovereignty are but differ 
ent expedients to appropriate all our Territories 
by the North.” 

At a Democratic ratification meeting held in 
Montgomery, Alabama, recently, the course of 
the State Convention was fully sustained, and 
a proscriptive resolution, especially aimed at 
Douglas, was adopted by 441 to 12. Some of 
the speakers on that occasion declared that 
they would prefer Seward, as their candidate, 
to Douglas. 

The Democrats of Richmond county, Ga, 
met in convention on the 18th instant. In the 
contest between the friends of Cobb and of Ste 
phens, the former were in the ascendant. A 
proumicnespecsbeondeaetedthat Mr. Stanhen 









had laid himself on the shelf for all time to 
come, on account of his supposed alliance with 
Senator Douglas. 
sinaliaidgpaecame 

Tue Arrican Stave Trape.—According to 
correspondents on the African coast, the slave 
trade is flourishing extensively, notwithstand- 
ing the presence of a large force of United 
States and British vessels of war. It is said 
the vessels now engaged on the African coast 
in this traffic may be numbered by dozens, and 
that the larger part of them are owned by 
Americans, and have regular custom-house 
clearances. The captains of these vessels claim 
to be engaged in the palm oil business. Light 
draught steamers, it is believed, would assist 
the Government effort to break up the traffic. 

The Jribune correspondent, writing from on 
board the U. S. skip Portsmouth, St. Paul 
de Loando, says : 


“The few months’ experience we have had 
on the coast has not been altogether thrown 
away. It has thoroughly convinced us that 
the whole slave coast is, we may say, lined 
with slavers, who are generally from New York, 
cleared from the custom-house, bringing all 
the appliances of the trade with them, and 
manceuvring about on the coast, under various 
pretences and disguises of legal traflic—partic 
ularly under that most specious blind, the ob 
taining of palm oil, until, the favorable moment 
having arrived, the cargo is shipped, and a few 
hours finds them out of danger, on the way to 
the West Indies. . 

“Much ignorance prevails at home in rela 
tion to the true state of affairs on the coast. 
The palin oil trade is supposed to be in 4a 
highly-flourishing condition. We are told that 
the competition between Knglish aud American 
merchants to obtain possession of this trade is 
so great, that they are almost ready to cat each 
other's throats, in their eager desire to run one 
another off the coast; and that it is the pole) 
of England, through her navy, to annoy Aler 
ican vessels so much that they will not come 
for oil. This opinion is wholly false hy 


a 


Tur Texas Fronrier.—The following 
from the Washington correspondent 0! the 
Philadelphia American : 
Wasutxcronx, March 2, 1860. 

Governor Houston, of Texas, has sent 2 § 
cial agent. here, to seek aid from the Cover 
ment in protecting Texas against 
ster. AS he rad previously made 
application by telegraph, the facts are not re 
terially different, though more enlarged in 
one case than the other. The inherent’ A 
possession of the proper department give 
very different en of the troubles on the 5 
Grande from that presented by Governor Hous 
ton. Cortinas is not a Mexican, as is charg ot 
buta citizen of Texas, living within the limils ‘ 
that State, and subject to its authority. It 
well known that he opened the jail at Brown 
ville, and recruited his band from among *" 
prisoners and vagabonds whom he’ found con 
fined there, and has since piundered both sides 
of the river, as booty or opportunity offere? ® 
inducement. Some Mexicans may have ‘h 
subsequently enlisted, but to charge them 
an “invasion,” which is led by a citizen 
Texas, and organized with banditti from Te™ 
is rather audacious. iS ir 

Simultaneous with this demonsttgtio part 
Wigfall, one of the Senators from Dexas, A 
@ movement in the Senate for calling ot 
regiment of mounted Texan voluntecrs, ¥ 
the plea of repressing Indian and other *, 
rages, and attempted, yesterday, to engraf 
as an amendment upon the regular West Po! 
appropriation bill. It would involve a 
a million and a half annually to the tres) 
and this a AS ey is og the inspirat? 
of the proposed poli e now & 
United States force on the Rio Grande, vad 
there e y to meet this contingency; ibe 
the War Dep: has ordered most of 
troops i to that frontier, with the PY 
fessed purpose of h P 


similar 


ose of holding the Indians in che 
in the face of this present an i 
postive protection, much larger by far tha’ 
emergency requires, Congress is asked 10 0 
out a regiment of mounted men, merely " 
Texas may be i ‘© the tune of 4” 
lion and a _& year, ‘She has cost pretty 
' ithout incurring any new 


“to provide 
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jverages are quite reliable an 
diseussion of generalities, | 
x hard on individuals. Int 

indefinite but very convenien 

pply will probably be fi 
equalled demand, and mer 
ced by praise ; meanwhile, | 
1g bread is given to the dogs, 
lips moan for three gre 
books go through ad 
their authors are pronounce 
ble men of the age, while 
ing, fresh-coined from the so 
éehucked” behind the fron 
shelf in the book-case. 

We are “ moved” to these ren 
thelittle book before us. WI 
about it? Has nobody read 

read it, and failed to perce 
gid wine? It has both body 
ring to God and man, | 
shout preface, introduction, or: 
contains the true philosophy 
not help saying to yourself, “1 

m a soul glorified by suffering 

. Jtis good, and true, and 
pure, and strong—full of thor 

sed, of fancies gracefully 

‘on breathed, not inculcated. 

‘the book is found in a stanza 
m: 

« His poet’s crown lay near him 
Fused toa golden cup; 

It would carry water for pare 

So he thankfully took it up 

It is a book to be re ad, and 
nd reading—to lie on the b 

tin the library book-case or pat 

spe taken up when the whole h 


» whole heart faint, and it will 
edicine. 

We should like to copy bodil 
wrt IT, “The Women of the 
wrt IL we have only read as 


thways of the Holy Land,” 
utifal, that though we often 
go on, we unvariably linger th 
random, we find “ The Two Als 
ich is perhaps as characterist 
e copy it: 
“ When Thou, in patient ministry, 
Didet pass a stranger through t 
Two co.tly gifts were offered T! 
And both were from a woman 


“To Thee who madest all things | 
Thrice fair and precious thing 
Pare sculptured ala! aster clear 
Perfumes for earth’s anointed 
“ Man’s hasty lips would both rep 
One for the siain of too much 
One for the waste of too much | 
Yet both availed Thy smile to 


® The saint who listened at Thy fe 
The sinner sinners scorned to 
Adoring in Thy presence meet, 
Both pardoned and both lovin 
“Thus evermore to all they teach 
Man’s highest style is “ much 
And that earth’s lowest yet may 
The highest ministries of hew 


“They teach that gifts of costlies 
From hearts sin beggared yet 
And that love’s costliest sacrific 
Is worth the love, and nothing 


Professor at the Breakfast Tab'e ; 
Its. By Oliver Wendel! Ho!mes, 
wetat of the Breakfast-Table.” 3 
Fields. 1860. 

This charming book is like . 

of figs, which contained s 

and some very naughty; | 
iah’s, the good and the bad 

(whether ingeniously or ing 

led, that it is impossibl 
are forced to take the “ 
will not prove an ow'er bi 
petulance, vanity, self-cor 
infantile spite, that brea 

then, have such an air of d 
kiousness, that one cannot | 
AsIris when she gave her dra 
Professor, so, we suspect, the } 
does not know how fearfully 
himself, Yet many men, we fe 
turtain to greater disadvantag 
fetof solid gold gleams amo 
pebbles. 
Proféssor flashes his lantern, a 
wlyising-glass. Manyalittle 
tthe prick of his pen. Mi: 
tuth, wrapped in the garb o 
ti, or eloquence, brings sire 
td comfort to the heart. 
fessor’ popularity lies, we thi 
precipitating the thoughts a 
tthousand minds hold in solu 
ing the beautiful crystals, b 
light of his own faith or fancy 

“And with a sort of welcome 
On these our unripe musings 


On many a would- 


onal’ 
For the National 
At a meeting of the “ Pen 
fr promoting the abolition « 
lef of free negroes unlawfully 
ind the improving the condit 
tice,” held 12th month 29th, 
us were elected officers for 
{being the 85th since thei 
175.) 
President.—Dillwyn Parris 
Vice Presidents.-—Joshua 
in Coates, 
Secretaries.—Amos Lillbo 
y jun. 
Treasurer.—Calel Clothier 
Librarian.—Joseph M. Trt 
order of Manumissions 
ounsellors.—David Paul 
eirce, Kdward Hopper, 
Ryland Wartiner, Thom 
elphia; Thaddeus St 
h . Lewis, Chester, 
Acting Committee.—lass 
as C. Jackson, Caleb 
inson, Joshua T. Jeane; 
y jun., Dillwyn Parrish. 
of Education.—Ben 
Parrish, Joshua T. Je 
M. Traman, jun., T. E. 
n, Samuel 8S. Ash, 
uben Tomlinson, A 
W. Justice, Lukens W 
mmittee on Property. 
an, juo., T. E, Chapm 





Buocxixe Casvatty.—It 
upon to chronicle 
rending occurrence 
y afternoon, two 
» at Lithopolis, Fair 
beg in a room of their fi 
them, eleven years 
was standing in the c 
ed to his brother, si 
shoot him, and, level 
» blowing the whole h 
head off, killing him i 
did not dream of th 
in, Only raising and | 
was vily cha 
‘Was too true. Mrs. 
her great grief, 
will not be con 
| to shoot pi, 
in iarge num 
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t.—The Mississin. 
wisi: in that State 
sixty thousand dol 
nois, to be used ; 

f Mr _ 
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eat in the Senate 
federated with the 
e brought the en.” 
condition, 
who, 
he 


Coun. 
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y avowed he never 
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, once and directly 
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tate of South Car 
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feat the success 9 
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uglas ; while the re. 
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dignity and consti 
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NEW BOOKS. 


m three Wakings. With Hymns and Songs. By the 
thor cf “ The Voice of Christian Life in Song.” 
“ York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broac wey. 


jverages are quite reliable and sufficient in 

jiscussion of generalities, but they bear 

sr hard on individuals, in the long ran— 
definite bat very convenient measure of 

,-supply will probably be found to have 

. equalled demand, and merit be exactly 

nced by praise ; meanwhile, however, cb‘l- 

,’s bread is given to the dogs, and children’s 

ye lips moan for three grains of corn; 

hless books go through a dozen editions, 
their authors are pronounced the most re- 
kable men of the age, while thought and 
A,z, fresh-coined from the soul’s own mint, 

“chucked” behind the front row of the 

vr shelf in the book-case. 

ve are “moved” to these remarks by read- 

ibe little book before us. Why does nobody 

babout it? Has nobody read it? Has any- 
read it, and failed to perceive the aroma 

‘ jd wine? It has both body and sparkle, 
ring to God and man. Unpretending, 
out preface, introduction, or author’s name, 
ontains the true philosophy of life. You 
jot help saying to yourself, “ this beok came 

» a soul glorified by suffering, noble in ac- 

lt is good, and true, and brave—sweet, 
jpure, and strong—full of thought succinctly 
essed, of fancies gracefully woven, of re- 
ny breathed, not inculeated. The key-note 
Wm he book is found in a stanza of the opening 
ee) : 
“ His poet’s crown lay near him, 
Fused to a golden eup; 
lt would carry water for parched lips, 
So he thankfully took it up.” 
i is a book to be read, and pencilled for a 
fond reading—to lie on the bed-room table, 
in the library book-case or parlor what not— 

Bie taken up when the whole head is sick and 

@ whole heart faint, and it will do good likea 
mJicine. 

We should like to copy bodily the whole of 
oe 11, “The Women of the Gospels.” In 
Ma. {11 we have only read as far as “The 
faiways of the Holy Land,” for that is so 

atifal, that though we often open the book 
Piao on, we unvariably linger there. Opening 
MB sndom, we find “ The Two Alabaster Boxes,” 
Mgich is perhaps as characteristic as any, and 
Bcopy it: 

When Thou, in patient ministry, 
Didst pass @ stranger through thy lan¢, 
Two co.tly gifts were offered Thee, 
And both were from a woman’s hand. 
To Thce who madest all things fair, 
Thrice fair and precious things they bring— 
Pare sculpiured ala! aster clear, 
Perfumes for earth’s anointed King. 
Man’s hasty lips would both reprove, 
One for the stain of too much sin, 
One for the waste of too much love! 
Yet both availed Thy smile to win. 
*The saint who listened at Thy feet, 
The sinner sinners scorned to touch, 
Adoring in Thy presence meet, 
Both pardoned and both loving much. 


“ 
© ‘Thus evermore to all they teach, 
Man’s highest style is * mich forgiven,” 
And that earth’s lowest yet may reach 
The highest ministries cf heaven. 
‘They teach that gifts of costliest price 
4 From hearis sin beggared yet may pour; 
And that love’s costliest sacrifice 
Is worth the love, and noihing more.” 


Professor at the Breakfast Tab’e; with the Story of 
s, By Oliver Wendell Holmes, author of the “Au- 
wiat of the Breakfast-Table.” Bozton: Ticknor & 
elds. 1860. 
his charming book is like Jeremiah’s bas- 
of figs, which contained some fruit very 
hl and some very naughty; but, unlike Jere- 
h’s, the good and the bad are so inextrica- 
(whether ingeniously or ingenuously) inter- 
wled, that it is impossible to choose, and 
are forced to take the “whole or none.” 
vill not prove an ow’er bitter feast. The 
ny petulance, vanity, self-conceit, ond a cer- 
i infantile spite, that break out every now 
lthen, have such an air of delightful uncon- 
iousness, that one cannot but be amused. 
gilris when she gave her drawing-book to the 
fessor, so, we suspect, the Professor himself 
not know how fearfully he has disclosed 
melf. Yet many men, we fear, would lift the 
htain to greater disadvantage. Many a nug- 
of solid gold gleams among the sand and 
bles. On many a would-be diamond the 
wéssor flashes his lantern, and shows it to be 
jising-glass. Manya little balloon collapses 
ihe prick of his pen. Many and many a 
b, wrapped in the garb of poetry, pathos, 
,or eloquence, brings strength to the brain 
I comfort to the heart. Much of the Pro- 
t's popularity lies, we think, in his power 
hrecipitating the thoughts and feelings which 

Mam iousand minds hold in solution, and display- 

the beautiful crystals, brilliant with the 
hit of his own faith or fancy, 

“And with a sort of welcome do we dwell 

On these our unripe musings told so well.” 

Sika 
For the National Fra. 

Ata mecting of the “ Pennsylvania Society 
promoting the abolition of slavery, the re- 
{of free negroes unlawfully beld in bondage, 
ithe improving the condition of the African 
,” held 12th month 29th, the following per- 
ks were elected officers for the present year, 
ing the 85th since their organization in 
1.) 
President.—Dillwyn Parrish. 
Vice Presidents.—Joshua ‘I’. Jeanes, Benja- 
1 Coates. 
‘ecretaries.—A mos Lillborn, Joseph M. Tru- 
pl, Jul. 
GET Clothier. 
librarian.—J oseph M. Truman, jan. 

2. Recorder of Manumissions.—Caleb Clothier. 
Nounsellors.—David Paul Brown, William 
’eirce, Edward Hopper, George H. Earle, 
Ryland Warriner, Thomas H. Speakman, 
adelphia; Thaddeus Stevens, Lancaster ; 

ph J. Lewis, Chester. 
Acting Committee.—Passmore Williamson, 
les C. Jackson, Caleb Clothier, Reuben 
ulinson, Joshua T. Jeanes, Joseph M, Tru- 
n, jun., Dillwyn Parrish. 
board of Education.—Benjamin Coates, Dill- 
h Parrish, Joshua T’. Jeanes, P. E. Chase, 
- Truman, jun., T. E. Chapman, Lewis 
mpson, Samuel 8S. Ash, Edward N. Hallo- 
Fy Xeubea Tomlinson, Amos Hillborn, Wil- 
1 W. Justice, Lukens Webster. 
Committee on Property.—C. Clothier, J. M. 
iman, jun, T. E, Chapman. 


Suockinc Casvaury.—It is seldom that we 
F calle¢ upon to chronicle a more lamentable 
tart-rending oecurrence than the following : 
irday afternoon, two sons of Rev. J. 8. 
‘ze, at Lithopolis, Fairfield county, were 
a 0g in a room of their father’s house, when 
fof them, eleven years old, took up a gun 
Was standing in the corner, and playfully 
ked to his brother, six years old, that he 

d shoot him, and, levelling the gun, fired 
y, blowing the whole half of the little fel- 
8 head off, killing him instantly. The older 
her did not dream of there being a load in 
gun, caly raising and levelling it in port 
it was heavily charged with shot, and the 
Was too true. Mrs. Weize was nearly fran- 
With her great grief, and the surviving 
“Her will not be consoled. The gun was 


ee 


‘NSYLVANIA Ponirics.— Greensburg, March 
*he Hon. Henry D. Foster, Democratic 


nee for Governor, resides here, where he. 


fa rsonally very popular. His une 
naticn created much enthusiasm in the 
, and last night many houses were illumi- 
“(, bonfires kindled, and a ratification meet- 
B held, a which Mr. Foster appeared and 
Pied the nomination. ‘Subsequently, a 
ion, headed by a band of misia, searched 
residence of Mr. F., and serenaded him, 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


, February, 1860. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

It was certainly something altogether unex- 
pected to see the British nation—looked upon 
generally as a brave, if not warlike people—on 
a sudden displaying the most abject fear of an 
imagined French invasion, and lavishing mil- 
lions of dollars in defensive preparations against 
a supposed intended aggression of the French § 
Emperor, who has shown—as Mr. Bright him- 
self has lately, at a public meeting, acknowl- 
edged—no hostility at all against England, but, 
on the contrary, proved himself a most faithful 
ally of the English Queen. But, ridicujous as 
the conduct of the British nation has been ;in 
this matter, it is but the natural consequence 
of the consciousness which the English people 
must feel of having wished to violate the «alli- 
ance with France, and assist Austria, if the 
Emperor Napoleon, during the last summer, 
had pursued his victorious career into the heart 
of the, Austrian hereditary dominions, The 
people of Great Britain have but illustrated 
the correctness of the old saying, “A bad con- 
science changes even courageous men into 
cowards.” But the chivalry of Virginia has of 
late, by its pusillanimous conduct, yet more 
clearly proved the truth of this proverb. The 
world was not many weeks ago startled by the 
news—incredibile dictu!—that a squad of an 
army, numbering in all seventeen men, had 
boldly invaded the great State of Virginia, the 
birthplace of so many illustrious heroes, and 
succeeded in seizing upon an armory of the 
United States, and in keeping for two days two 
thousand brave Virginians in duress. A few 
days later, Europe was surprised by the yet 
more astonishing news that the inhabitants of 
Virginia had been called upon by the heroie 
Governor of their State to rise in arms, in 
order to meet the invasion which the supposed 
Northern would-be deliverers of the captured 
Brown and his fellow-prisoners were reported 
by the terrified slaveholders to meditate. The 
bad conscience of the shameless dealers in hu- 
man flesh made the native State of the ven- 
erable Washington and the immortal Jefferson, 
with all the whole South at its heels, to tremble 
with fear before imagined terrors. Northern 
courage has hitherto been at a discount in the 
slave States, but “it ought,” as it has been 
properly remarked, “hereafter to rise in value, 
at least in Virginia;” and sure it is, that the 
slaveholders have made themselves in the eyes 
of Europe ridiculous, while the press of the 
South, by its inhuman cries for the blood of the 
misguided participators in the attempt at de- 
livering from bondage the enslaved colored 
race in the Southern States, has provoked the 
disgust and contempt of every generous heart 
in the whole civilized world. 

We may feel constrained to condemn the 
enterprise of old Brown and his followers, but 
we cannot therefore concede that their crimi- 
nality was of that atrocious nature which abso- 
lutely required the punishment of death. We 
had, besides, expected an account of the noble 
impulses which seem to have made themselves 
felt within the breast of the late Governor of 
Virginia, that he would have done all in his 
power to save the high-minded though erring 
chieftain of the unlawful enterprise, and con- 
sequently also his companions, from the gal- 
lows. But the aim of Mr. Wise’s ambition is 
the Chief Magistracy of the great Republic;: 
and hence he dared not to display the moral 4 
courage of defying the rage of the powerful 
slave oligarchy, upon which, in great part, de- 
pends the realization of his hope. Conse- 
quently, by subduing his better feelings, he has 
caused the severe sentence, which had been 
passed upon the would-be deliverers of the 
negro slaves, to be promptly executed; thus 
neglecting to acquire the esteem and admira- 
tion of the best portion of mankind, and in fact 
proving himself unworthy of the high dignity 
which constitutes the object of his most ardent 
wishes; because no man who has shown him- 
self deficient ii moral’ courage, or negligent in 
displaying it at proper occasious, ought to be 
deemed worthy of a place which requires of its 
incumbent an almost constant display of that 
high quality of mind. 

The scandalous attempts of Southern papers 
at implicating Messrs. Chase, Seward, Hale, 
and other eminent men of the Republican 
party, in the Harper’s Ferry affair, have served 
only to dishonor the Southern press, to illus- 
trate the blamable course which it is pursuing 
with regard to the slavery question, and to 
make it the more odious in the eyes of liberal- 
minded and liberty-loving Europeans, while 
the imputations which Mr. Cobb and other 
members of the present Administration have, 
without being supported by any evidence at all, 
brought forth against distinguished Republi- 
cans, have, on this side of the Atlantic, created 
the rather general impression that the Cabinet 
of Mr. Buchanan consists in great part of very 
unscrupulous politicians, equalling, if not sur- 
passing, in moral deformity, the very worst of 
their predecessors. 

The frequent threats of dissolving the Union, 
in the case of Mr. Chase, or any other man be- 
longing to the Republican party, being elected 
President of the United States, which have 
been uttered by several Democratic members 
of Congress, as well as by many leading jour- 
nals of the South, have not failed to make 
many Europeans incline to believe that the 
great Northern Republic will soon become the 
theatre of an internal war, the ultimate result 
of which would be the establishment of two or 
more monarchies, instead of the now existing 
Republic. But, though no sagacious states- 
man or consummate historian will undertake 
to deny the impossibility of so deplorable an 
event in the course of time, we may, however, 
feel pretty well assured that the Southern States 
will evince a great deal more prudence than to 
attempt at defying a decree of the majority of 
the American people, or to expose themselves 
to the horrors which a civil war would necessa- 
rily devolve upon themselves especially, aud 
that the Republican sentiments will, whatever 
may take place, for many centuries remain 
dominant in the breasts of the American peo- 

le. 

It might be questionable whether the South- 
ern States have the right or not to secede from 
the Union; but however this may be, it is to 
be hoped, for the sake of humanity, that, if 
they take such a resolution, they may, without 
any interference from the side of the other 
States, be allowed to act in that respect as they 
themselves might choose; because it would 
certainly be contrary to the principles of pop- 
ular sovereiguty to compel them by force to re- 
main members of an Union odious in their 
eyes, and which ought to rest upon the free 
choice of all its constituent parts ; besides, there 
can be no reasonable doubt but that they 
would soon repent of a step, of the folly of which 
a short experience would necessarily convince 
them. 

The honorable stand which Mr. Buchanan 
has in his message taken against the opening 
of the foreign slave trade is no doubt chiefly 
attributable to the venerable Secretazy of 
State, Gen. Cass, who is in faet the only mem- 
ber of the present American Administration 
who is looked upon with esteem by intelligent 
Europeans. 

Europe is, at least for the present, relieved 
of its fears of a war between France and Eng- 
land. The sagacious Emperor of France has, 
by a commercial treaty with Englanj, by which 
he has abandoned the strictly protective or 
rather pone | system in trade which has 
hitherto prevailed in France, afforded his per- 
sonal friend, the Premier of Great Britain, a 
great support against the Tory party, and con- 
sequently prevented the reins of Government in 
Englan Roe falling, for some time to come, 
into the hands of the avowed enemies of France. 

The Emperor Napoleon has unquestionably 
committed some blamable acts, but he has, on 
the other hand, conferred upon France and all 
Europe inestimable benefits; and it would ap- 
pear as if he intends to justify all the hopes 

liberal party on 


which a great ion of 
this continent have entertained of him since 
the time that he n to evince a disposition 
not to favor the ambitious plans of Austria and 
Russia. Certain it is, that it is his firm resolu- 
tion not to allow any foreign interference in the 
internal affairs of any one of the European 
States; but, on the contrary, to enforce the 
principle that every nation has the right to 
manage its own affairs, and to choose whatever 
form of government it deems most preferable. 


E 


He is looked upon by the most of the thorough | 
aristocrats as an embodiment of pop- | ¥ 








nropean 
ular sovereignty, and is, consequently, ver: 
odiaud im thelr ayes. Didtibee! is the: dvepotic 


ae a 


rule which he wields of that kind which is pleas- 
ing to the ether despots in Europe. Conse- 
quently, he is equally much hated as feared by 
them. It seems, also, very doubtful whether he 
has any sincere friends among the constitu- 
tional princes. But he is, on account of his 
superlative talents, admired by the majority of 
the European people, and fondly loved by the 
- mass of the French nation, and by the 

rench army, which, besides, honors and lauds 
him to the skies as a great general. 

The stand which the Emperor of France has 
taken against the despotic principles cherished 
by the Papal Government, and his friendly ad- 

ices to the Pepe to concede to his revulted 
subjects the right to establish a new Govern- 
ment Of theis own, or to choose the King of 
Sardinia for tttir ruler, have naturally had the 
effect to Tee him very popular among the 
friends of freedom, whilé increasing in im- 
mense degree his moral infvence over all 
Europe. 

The intrigues of some of the German princes, 
and of the nobility of the Duchies of Holstein 
and Slesvig, in order to kindle a new war 
agajnst Denmark, on purpose to renew the 
attempt of depriving the Danish King of these 
pringipalities and that of Lauenburg, are still 
going on. But the rulers of Germany are at 
present too much divided in political Views, to 
unite in suppert of such an enterprise. Be- 
sides, the more sagacious among them cannot 
fail to perceive that they would soon find them- 
selves opposed by the young King of Sweden 
and Norway, who is a very energetic and cour- 
ageous prince, and by France and England. 
They cainot, therefore, flatter themselves with 
the hape of meeting with success, even if they 
were inclined to support the plan in question. 
But those principalities might, however, at no 
very distant day, be separated from Denmark, 
because it ia very likely that, in the course of 
some time, a union will be formed between 
Denmark and the now-united Kingdoms of 
Sweden and Norway, on the condition that no 
German elements are allowed to enter in the 
union, and consequently that Denmark rids 
herself of the German principalities, which 
are now sQ anxious to be separated from her, 
but which probably will soon repent of haying 
ever wished to abandosi themselves to the em- 
braces of the liberty-hating princes of the Ger- 
man Confederation, 

The vacillating policy of the Emperor of 
Austria, and the unwillingness which he evinces 
to listen to the just claims of the Magyars and 
other nationalities sapject to his sway, are very 
likely to bring fovth revolutionary movements, 
of a very dangerous nature, within his domin- 
ions, 

The Government of Prussia is conducted 
with much ability by the Prince Regent, who, 
whatsoever his inmost thoughts may be, under- 
stands, however, to play the part of a sincere 
friend of constitutional freedom. His Cabinet 
is composed undoubtedly of able men, anxious 
to promote the best interests of their native 
country, to extend the influence of the Prus- 
sian Government throughout all the German 
States, by means of the Liberal party, which 
they, for that reason, flatter and support. 

The Russian autocrat is chiefly engaged in 
developing the immense material resources of 
his vast empire, in promoting the emancipation 
of the serfs from bondage, and in putting the 
fleet and army in such a state that in case of 
necessity they may be able, with reasonable 
hope of success, to cope with the formidable 
warlike armaments of france, and advance the 
claims for supremacy over Asia which Russia 
uirquestionably will set forth at some future, 
perhap: not ves distant, day. 

The young King of Sweeden and Norway is 
displaying a high-degree of activity, and many 
eminent qualities as a ruléz, while at the same 
time evincing thé greatest regard for the con- 
stitutional liberties of his subjects. He joins 
in his person the faild disposition and philan- 
thropic ideas of his noble father, with the vig- 
orous mind and warkke capacities of his famous 
grandfather—enjoying a great degree of popu- 
larity, not only in Sweden and Norway, but 
also in Denmark. Among all the European 
princes, he is second to none, except the Em- 
peror of France, in mental endowments, while 
surpassing all in outward personal attractions. 

PUBLICOLA. 

Evrore, February 7, 1860. 


ARRIVAL OF THE OVERLAND CALIFORNIA 
Mait.—Malloy's Station, March 3.—The over- 
land California mail, with advices to the 7th, 
has been received.” 

The Pacific Railroad Convention had been 
in session at Sacramento since the 6th. It is 
composed of seventy members, representing 
California, Oregon, and Washington Territory. 
The object ig to eoncentrate public opinion on 
the subject. 

It was resolved to send memorials to Con- 
gress in the matter, and legislative action on 
the part of Californja and Qregon had been 
recommended. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted, urg- 
ing the California Legislature to offer a bonus 
of $6,009 to any confpany that shall first com- 
plete the overland telegraph line to the Atlan- 
tic States, and $4,000 to the company com- 
pleting a second line within eighteen months. 
Bhe Convention was also discypsing the pro- 
priety of recommending the Legislature to pags 
a law creating a State debt of $1,800,000 for 
building the Pacific railroad to the eastern 
boundary of the State, but the proposition 
would. probably be rejected, and an appropria- 
tion recommended sufficient to thoroughly ex- 
plore all the mountain passes. 

Petitions in favor of a Sunday law continue 
to be sent to the Legislature, numerously sign- 
ed; also asking the passage.of an act to pro- 
tect emigrants, by establishifig a State agent at 
New York to detect bogus ticket swindlers. 

Vigorous efforts were being madé in the 
Legislature to pass resolutions asking Congress 
to dissolve the injunction against the New Al- 
maden quicksilver mines. 


$3 Fiom Havana—Vessers Firrep Ovr 
Acainst Vera Cruz sy Santa Anna.—New 
Orleans, March 5.—Dates from Havana to the 
Ist inst. have been received. ‘The steamer 
Baltimore, from Baltimore, had arrived. 

Sugar was steady at 9} rials. The weather 
was still unfavorable for the new crop. Stock 
esiimated at 90,000 boxes, against 140,000 
boxes last year. The exports of the week 
amount to, 10,000 boxes. 

he steamers General Miramon and Mar- 
uez, of Havana, had sailed for Vera Cruz on 
the 27th, unger the Mexican flag. It was re- 
ported that both trad ‘been purchased by Santa 
Anna to aid Miramon in the siege of Vera 
Cruz. pode 


Later FRom THE HynGartan.—Monireal, 
March 3.—The following dispatch was received 
from the Hungarian’s agent here last evening : 

“ Barrington, March \1.—1 have returned 
from Baccaro Lighthouse. I went over twelve 
miles of the coast. No more bodies have been 
found. Threé trunks have been found—one 
belonging to Margaret Robertson, Montreal ; 
one to Robert Martin, Toronto; and one to W. 
R. Crocker, Norwich, Connecticut. I found a 
quantity of goods at Baecaro and Port Latour, 
but not a package whole. I also found one 
boat undamaged. From the nage e of the 
goods, I don’t think it advisable to keep the 
schooner here longer. © Lloyd's nt advises 
the goods to be sol@heré, they being so badly 
damaged. The goods are ad over a space 
of about moar miles, and being in so many 
hands, there will be great difficulty im collecting 
them. The surveyors have not yet given in 
their report, A Crawrorb.” 


Trerisie Accipert at Crxctnwatit.—Cin- 
cinnali, March 2.—The accident at St. Xavier's 
(Catholic) Church, in this city, the walls of 
which fell yesterday, burymg a number of la- 
borers in the ruins, was caused by an attempt 
to o 
thick, and thirty feet long, by undermining. 
The rain, it appears, affected the foundation, 
and as soon as it was 4 little loosened, it unex- 
pectedty fell in. Fifteen men were at work at 
the time in the range of the falling wali. Only 
one succeeded in escaping. Thirteen were 
crushed to death, and the fourteenth man mor- 
tally wounded. All were laborers, and have 
large families. 


ation an argument of his counsel to show that 
the ve ar i of that hody 
to attend the summons 0 


investigating 
committee is unconstitutional. 


raw a,wvajl twenty feet high, one foot | 


THIRTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, 
First Session. 


Wednesday, February 29, 1860. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Gwin, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported back the House bill rye: ¢ — 
ations for the payment of invalid and other = 
sions of the United States for the year endi 
the 30th of June, 1861, without amendment, an 
asked its immediate consideration. No objec- 
tion being made, it was read a third time and 


Mr. G., from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the House bill making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Military Academy 
for the year ending the 30th of June, 1861, re- 
ported it back, onl recommended its passage. 

Mr. Wilson presented a memorial of under- 
writers and others, of Boston, Mass., praying 
the establishment of 3 mail steamship line be- 
tween Charleston, 8. C., and Havana. 

On motion by Mr. , @ resolution was 
adopted, requesting the President of the Uni- 
ted States to communicate to the Senate—if 

not, in his opinion, incompatible with the pub- 

lic interest—any commurication he may a 
received from the Gove:nor of the State of 
Texas, and documents accompanying it, con- 
cerning alleged hostilities now existing on the 
Rio Grande, between the citizens or military 
authorities of Mexico and that State, respect- 
ively. 

On motion by Mr. Seward, the special order 
was postponed until to-morrow, and he pro- 
ceeded to address the Senate at great length in 
support of his bill for the immediate admission 
of the State of Kansas into the Union, and in 
defence of the principles of the Republican 
party. 

Mr. Douglas replied briefly to some of Mr. 
Seward’s remarks respecting the Nebraska. bill, 
and denounced the Republican party with much 
severity, as responsible for all the slavery agi- 
tation. 

Mr. Davis replied to Mr. Seward, repelling 
the idea that the South has less devotion to the 
Union than the North. 

Messrs. Trumbull and Douglas continued the 
discussion until after six o'clock, when the Sen- 
ate adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Parrott presented the resolutions of the 
Legislature of Kansas, asking admission into 
the Union under the Wyandotte Constitution. 
Referred to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. Ruffin called up :his motion, made on 
yesterday, to amend the Journa!, his name hav- 
ing not. been recorded on the last vote for 
Printer. How this happened, he was at a loss 
to know. During the six years he had been a 
member of the House, he had never missed a 
vote, except when absent from the city, or con- 
fined to his bed by sickness. He was quite 
certain he voted for Mr. Glossbrenner, and he 
proceeded minutely to state all the circum- 
stances at the time. 

Mr. Hindman confirmed Mr. Ruffin’s state- 
ment, saying that the gentleman’s peculiar 


| voice and manner of answering tq his name at- 


tracted his attention. Mr. Ruffin had inquired 
whether his name was recorded, and the Clerk 
said it was. Of these facts Mr. Hindman was 
perfectly confident. 

Mr. Florence’s memory was also clear and 
distinct on the subject. He did not hear Mr. 
Ruffin respond to his name, but he heard him 
ask whether his name was recorded, and for 
whom; the Clerk seemed to fut his finger on 
the tally, and gave an affirmative nod to the 
Speaker, who responded that Mr. Ruffin’s name 
was recorded. 

Mr. John Cochrane, Mr. Winslow, and Mr. 
Stout, severally confirmed the foregoing state- 
ments. " 

Mr. Sherman said he supposed from what had 
been said that everybody was satisfied that Mr. 
Ruffin voted, and therefore his name ought to 
appear on the journal, whatever may be the 
consequences. 

The Speaker declared that Mr. Ford’s elec- 
tion as Printer was a nullity, and the House 
again proceeded to vote for a Prirter. 

Mr. Stanton remarked, that if Mr. Ruffin said 
absolutely he voted for Mr. Glossbrenner, that 
was enough. 

Mr. Grow said it was the duty of every mem- 
ber to vote when his name was called, and al- 
luded to the loose practice which has grown up, 
of gentlemen not always answering to their 
names as they are called in order. 

Mr. Florence said the gentleman need not ad- 
dress his remarks to the Democratic side. The 
changes on that occasion were on the Republi- 
can side, 

we Grow meant his remarks to apply to both 
sides. 

Mr. Corwin, with a view of disposing of this 
subject in the shortest possible time, pro 
a resolution, declaring Mr. Ford the Printer, 
notwithstanding the informality. 

Mr. Ruffin would not agree to the introdue- 
tion of the resolution. He claimed the right to 
have his name recorded, 

Tis was done. The Speaker then declared 
that there hed been no legal election. 

The House subsequently proceeded to vote 
for a Printer, with the following result: 

Whole number of votes, 180; necessary to a 
choice, 91 ; of which Mr. Ford received 87- Mr. 
Glosbrenner, 78; Mr. Seaton, 9; Mr. Wi:.ion, 
2; Mr. Ball, 3; Mr. W. F. Ritchie, 1. 

On motion of Mr. Sherman, the further con- 
sideration of the subject was postponed till to- 
morrow at two o'clock, 

The House resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, when 

Mr. Reagan addressed the Committee en the 
slavery question, maintaining that the Consti- 
tution recognises slavery, and therefore neither 
Congress nor a Territorial Legislature can 
abolish it, or have any control over it, in the 
Territories belonging in common to the people 
of the country. 
othgr side of the same question. 

ir. Edgerton, of Ohio, made a speech on the 

Mr. Grow made a speech in support of the 
homestead bill. 

Mr. Junkin, of Pennsylvania, spoke in favor 
of protection for American industry, and in 
eondemnation of the free-trade policy of the 
Democratic party. 

The Committee ther rose, and, at ten minutes 
past five o’clock, the House adjourned. 

Thursday, March 1, 1860. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Davis withdrew the serires of resolutions 
on territorial rights, which he had formerly sub- 
mitted, and presented the modified series as 
agreed upon by the Democratic caucus ; which 
were ordered to be printed. The bill extending 
the } rovisions of the swamp-land act to Oregon 
and Minnesota was le 

On motion by Mr. Green, the Senate resumed 
the consi¢cration of the Military Academy ap- 
propriation bill. 1 

r. Wigfall moved to amend the bill by add- 
ing an appropriation of $1,130,318.06 for the 
support and maintenance of a regiment of 
mounted voulunteers to defend the frontiers of 
‘Texas, as authorized by the act of April 7, 1858. 
Messrs. Mason, Davis, Wigfall, Hemphill, Doug- 
las and others, advocated the amendment, and 
Messrs. Fessenden, Crittenden, Hale, and others, 
0} it. 

‘ hour having arrived for the considera- 
tion of the ial order, Mr. Brown having the 
floor on his bill to punish offences against slave 
property in Kansas, that gentleman stated that, 
m nence of ill health, he did not wish to 


_— y, and the bill was postponed until 
uesday next. 


The Military Academy bill was resumed. 
Mr. Trumbull moved to refer the bill and amend- 
ment to the Committee on Military Affairs; 
which was not-agreed to—yeas 23, nays 31. 

Mr. Doolittle moved to postpone the further 


next week; which was not agreed 


to. 
Subsequently, on motion by Mr. Saulsbury, the 
bill and amendment were 


referred io the Gom- 
mittee on Military A 

A motion to adjourn until Monday next was 
defeated. 

The bill to authorize the sale of publie arms 
sumed, and debated b 
for Wednesday next. ® 
Mr.‘Adrain rose to a question of 


——— witnesses ton. 





consideration of the subject until Wednesday of 


}to the several States and Territories was re-|. 
Simmony oun, Pugh and ober, an a 
The homestead bill was m. . 2a special order | vate Bi 





tion. 

Mr. Barksdale called him to order. 

The Speaker said that Mr. Carter's resolu- 
tion was not in possession of the House, ob- 
jection having heretofore been made te its re 


ception. 

Mr. Phelps, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported back, with an amend- 
ment, the bill establishing a navy office at St. 


‘On motion of Mr. Washburn, of Maine, a 
resolution was adopted, instructing the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands to inquire into the ex- 

iency of abolishing a portion of the land 
offic or reducin, e@ expenses connected 
with that branch of the public business. 

Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, reported a bill amenda- 
tory of the act providing for the safety of pas- 
sengers on boats propelled in whole or in part 


by steam. 
debate took place, in which 


1A brief | 
placing the bill in a position to 


the propriety of 
pdt er with a view to its passage was gen- |“b 


erally admitted. It was finally postponed for 
three weeks. 

’The House adopted a resolution authorizing 
eléven of the standing committees of the House 
each to employ a clerk, at $4 a day. 

Mr. John Cochrane, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported a bill to protect female 
emigrants on board of passenger ships—ma- 
king their vile abuse by captains and others a 
misdemeanor, to be punished with fine or im- 
prisonment. [The memorial of the Commis- 
sioners of Emigration, also signed by the 
Mayors of New York and Brooklyn, shows a 
deplorable condition of morals, and loudly de- 
mands a remedy similar to that which is now 
prepened) 

Definite action was prevented by the expira- 
tion of the morning hour. 

The House went into Committee on the bill 
to earry into effect the treaties with the indians 
= Washington and Oregon, ratified in March 

st. 

The bill being read through— 

Mr. Cobb made a few remarks with reference 
to the policy of the Republican party, and said 
he would not vote another dollar for carrying 
the treaty stipulations into effect until he was 
satisfied the South were to have equal rights in 
the Territories. 

The Committee rose, without action on the 
bill, and proceeded to the consideration of the 
special order—namely, the election of a Print- 
er. Subsequently, there was a postponement 
till to-morrow. 

Mr. Ashmore, of South Carolina, in Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
made a speech on the slavery question. 

The Committee rose, and the Honse ad- 
journed. 


Friday, March 2, 1860. 
SENATE. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, in 
answer to a resolution calling for information 
as to the condition of the work of marking the 
boundary betwecn the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Bayard, from the Judiciary Committee, 
reported back’the bill concerning courts of the 
United States in the district of Arksnsas, with 
an amendment. He also reported adversely 
on the bill to provide for the construction of a 
court-house at Apalachicola, Florida. 

This being private bill day, the calendar was 
taken up, and about twenty bills were consid- 
ered oe passed. Among them, for the relief 
of Richard W. Meade; for the relief of David 
D. Porter; for the relief of Simon De Visser and 
Jose Villambia, of New Orleans ; for the relief 
of Tench Tilghman. 

A long debate ensued on the propriety of 
giving pensions to the widows of Gen. Persifer 
Smith, Gen. Macomb, and Gen. Riley. With- 
out deciding the question, the Senate, after a 
brief Executive session, adjourned till Monday 
next. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Adrain offered a proposition to be read, 
simply for the information of the House. It 
was in the charaeter of a reply to a resolution 
heretofore presented by Mr. Carter, which latter 
charged the committee to make arrangements 
for the inauguration of the equestrian statue of 
Washington, and the Bresident and heads of 
Departments, with a want of attention and hos- 

itality to the New York seventh regiment. 

"his allegation Mr, Adrain’s preamble pro- 
nounced untrue. t 

Mr. Kellogg, of Illinois, reminded Mr. Adrain 
that Mr. Carter was not here, being called 
hence by sickness in his family. 

Mr. Adrain said he did not intend to discuss 
the subject. 

Mr. Kellogg. But your paper reflects upon 
him. 

Mr. Adrain. When Mr. Carter offered his 
resolution, I, a member of the committee, was 
not here. 

Mr. Clark proceeded to read a letter from Col. 
Hickey, vindicating the Washington pooner 
from all censure, and showing that the sevent 
regiment were invited within the circle to wit- 
ness the inauguration ; that quarters at the best 
hotels were provided free of expense to them; 
that the chairman of the committee [Mr. Keitt 
made a patriotic speech to them at the Colum- 
bian Armory, and that Col, Lefferts had ex- 
pressed his regret at the entirely unjust cen- 
sure which has been cast on the committee. 

Mr. Adrain’s preamble concluded with a reso- 
lution that the one presented by Mr. Carter 
was an unjustifiable attack on a committee of 
the House, as well as on the President and 
heads of the several Departments, and was 
brought forward for the purpose of making a 
little political capital for himself. 

The matter here ended. 

The House passed the bill making an appro- 
priation to carry into effect the creaty stipula- 
tions with the Indians in Washington and Ore- 
gon Territories. 

After the transaction of business of no espe- 
cial public importance, the House proceeded to 
the execution of the special order, viz: the 
election of a Printer, with the following result : 

Whole number of votes, 187; necessary to a 
choice, 94; Mr. Ford, of Ohio, received 96 ; 
Mr. Glossbrenner, 73; Mr. Seaton, 9; Mr. 
Ball, 3; scattering, 6. 

Mr. Ford, having received a majority of all 
the votes cast, was declared duly elected. 

It was resolved that, when the House ad- 
journ, it be to Monday — Mr. one est 
opposed this, sayin that, if they intended to 
ehioass by the first of June, they should not 
waste time. 

Mr. Coltax reported, from the Committee on the 
Post Office im Post Roads, a bill authorizing 
publishers to print on their papers the date 
when the subscription expires. 

A number of bills of a private character were 


reported. The House adjourned till Monday. 
“Monday, March 5, 1860. 
“i SENATE. 
ie Micon presented the credentials of his 
Hon. Milton 8. Latham, elected Sen- 
ator by Legislature of California, for the 
anexp term of Hon. David C. Broderick, 
; which were read, and Mr. Latham 

red, was qualified, and took his seat. 

F of Arkansas, from the Commit- 
tee ca Pablic Lands, to whom was referred the 
Washiagion Territory, reported tt back, with 
itory, it wi 
amendments in the nature of a substitute; and 


passed 
moved that the bill declara 


ig into effect the nin 
Sinaly Uatelote the United States 
for the purpose of ma- 
for Monday, the 19th 





———— et 





Mr. Carter desired to answer the rection Boom et Sa others, until the hour of adjourn: 
cast upon him in connection with the resolu-} ment. to eniarge the jurisdiction 


of that trib 
certain cases. 


HOUSE. 
_ The Speaker laid before the House testimony 
in the contested election cases from the tnird 
and fourth Congressional districts of Maryland; 
which was referred to the Committee of Elec- 
tions. 

The House referred to the Committee for the 
District of Columbia the Senate bill authorizing 
the corporation of Washington to negotiate a 
loan of $200,000 for the purpose of building a 
market house. 

Mr. Millson, on the assembling of the House, 
said that he was unwilling that the House 
should even seem to be indifferent to a usage 
coeval with our Government, and dignified by 
so many historical recollections. He therefore 
offered a resolution providing for the election 
of a Chaplain to-morrow, to officiate alternately 
with the Chaplain already elected by the Senate. 

Mr. Houston objected, contending that the 
resolution was not a question of privilege, there 
eing no law for the election of a Chaplain. 

Mr. Millson replied, saying that there should 
be a daily invocation of Divine assistance and 
protection, and it should not be in the power of 
any one man, by a solitary objection, to defeat 
all conventional decencies, and obstruct the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. Houston regarded Mr. Millson’s remarks 
as extraordinary, and replied to them. 

Mr. Clemens showed that there is a law of 
Congress fixing the salary of the Chaplain at 
$750 per annum ; hence there is authority to 
elect one. 

Mr. John Cochrane said he had an essay to 
deliver on the subject. 

The Speaker, following precedents, decided 
that the resolution was a question of privilege. 

Several gentlemen now raised points of or- 
der, and desired to extend an invitation to all 
ministers to officiate alternately. 

Mr. Houston appealed from the Speaker's 
decision, which appeal was, Oa motion of Mr. 
Millson, tabled. 

Much confusion prevailed throughout these 
proceedings, half a dozen gentlemen at times 
speaking together. 

_ Mc. Barksdale moved to table the whole sub- 
ject. 

Finally, Mr. Millson’s resolution to elect a 
Chaplain was adopted. 

There was other business of no public im- 
portance transacted. 

Mr. Sherman moved that the House proceed 
to the business on the Speaker's table, with a 
view of reaching the bill heretofore perfected, 
of so amending the mileage allowance of mem- 
bers of Congress as to give twenty instead of 
forty cents a mile, the distance to be compu- 
ted by a straight line. 

Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, for the purpose 
of defeating action on that bill, moved that the 
House resolve itself into a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. The ques- 
tion was decided in the negative—yeas 61, 
nays 106. 

Mr. Washburne then asked leave to introduce 
a joint resolution for the improvement of the 
harbor of Chicago. 

Mr. Stanton said, if such motions were to be 
entertained, his colleague | Mr. Sherman] might 
abandon his hope of reaching the mileage bill. 

Mr. Washburne’s motion was disagreed to— 
yeas 37, nays 123. 

Mr. Sherman said he would to-morrow renew 
his motion. He then asked leave to offer a 
resolution to discharge the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union from the fur- 
ther consideration of the subject of a Pacific 
railroad, and that it be referred to a select 
committee of fifteen members. 

Mr. Curry objected to the introduction of the 
resolution; whereupon, 

Mr. Sherman moved a suspension of the 
rules, which was agreed to—yeas 125, nays 43. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

Mr. Barksdale asked leave to offer a resclu- 
tion providing, the Senate concurring, for an 
adjournment of Congress sine die on Thcntos, 
the 4th of June. 

Objection having been made, he moved a 
suspension of the rules, which was not agreed 


and make its decisions fina] in 


Mr. Covode offered a resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee of five mem- 
bers to inquire whether the President or any 
other officers of the Government has entered 
into any combination te prevent the execution 
of. the laws,.or whether any ¢ffort. has been 
made by them to influence the action of Con- 
gress in relation to any laws as to the States 
or Territories; and also to inquire whether any 
money has been expended in Pennsylvania, 
under Government officers, to influence elec- 
tions ; also to inquire whether there has been 
any corruption in any of the navy yards, &c. 

The rules were suspended—yeas 117, nays 45. 

Some of the Democrats objected that the res- 
olution was vague, and that the charges should 
be specific. It was, however, adopted. 

Mr. Reagan offered a joint resolution placing 
$5,000,000 at the disposal of the President, to 
suppress hostilities on the Rio Grande. Retfer- 
red to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The House then adjourned. 


CONGRESS—TUESDAY. 


In the Senate, Thaddeus Hyatt, of Boston, 
was brought to the bar by the Sergeant-at 
arms, and was put in charge of the Investiga- 
ting Committee. 

After the morning business, Mr. Brown, of 
Miss., obtained the floor, and addressed the 
Senate on the subject of Popular Sovereignty, 
and the duty of Congress to protect slavery in 
the Territories. 


In the House, the bill for the protection of 
females on board emigrant vessels was passed. 

A bill was reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, to revise the revenue laws. 

The Rev. Mr. Stockton, of Philadelphia, was 
elected Chaplain of the House. 

The bill presented by Mr. Sherman, for the 
reduction of mileage from 40 to 20 cents per 
mile, was passed by a large majority. 

Mr. Hoard, of New York, offered a resolu- 
tion, proposing an investigation of a charge of 
bribery and corruption against the Adminis- 
tration, in regard to the election of Speaker. 
The resolution was adopted. 


Tue Repusiicans or On10.—The Republi- 

can Convention of Ohio met at Columbus on 
Thursday last, and elected as om at large 
to the Chicago Convention, D. K. Carter, Dr. 
C. Broadbeck, V. B. Horton, and Thomas 
Spooner ; and as alternates, Jacob Muller Ger- 
man, Abner Kellogg, 8S. M. Smith, and E. B. 
Taylor. The Convention passed but one reso- 
lation, viz: : 
' & Resolved, That the Republicans of Ohio, 
while they will give their united and earnest 
support to the nominee of the Chicago Conven- 
tion, indicate as their first choice, and recom- 
mend to said Convention, the name of Salmon 
P. Chase, of Ohio.” 

This resolution was passed—ayes 380, noes 
72. 


An official report shows that the old oe 
building is sufficiently strong to bear, without 
any damage whatever, the iron dome, which 
will weigh thirty-seven hundred tons, more 
than half of which is erected. The Senate had 
instituted an inquiry, fearing that the walls 
would not bear so much pressure. The cost of 
the dome, as now estimated, will be $904,000, 
including the mammoth bronze statue of the 
“Genius of Liberty,” with which it is to be 

surmounted. He 
— To Texas AND THE mares VaL- 
Le¥.—Florida in large numbers, ac- 
i or se are said to be mov- 

to the Mississippi 





THE NATIONAL ERA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Vol. XIV. January, 1860. 


The National Era is a Political, Literary, 
and Family Newspaper. It is an uncompro- 
mising opponent of Slavery and the Slave 
Power, an advocate of Personal, Civil, and 
Religious Liberty, and the friend of the Home- 
stead Bill, and all measures calculated to give 
to Labor its just consideration, recompense, 
and political weight. Regarding Slavery and 
the issues involved in it as the Great Political 
Question of the day, it has supported and will 
continue to support the Republican Party, so 
long as it shall be true to Freedom. In prin- 
- and policy the Hra will continue to be, in 
all respects, what it has always been. The 
melancholy event which transferred its respon- 
sibilities to the present proprietor, will make no 
change in its character. 

The National Era presents a weekly sum- 
mary of General News and Political Intelli- 
gence, keeps an accurate record of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, and is the repository of 
a large portion of the most important Speeches 
delivered in that body. Mr. D. R. Gooptor, 
for along time a contributor, and known to you 
since last January as Assistant Editor, will 
have charge of the Political Department, as- 
sisted by other able writers. The Literary Mis- 
cellany, chiefly original, is supplied by some of 
the best writers of the country. 

In the midst of a community hostile or indif- 
ferent to its objects, the National Era has for 
thirteen years labored for the establishment of 
the principles upon which the Republican Par- 
ty is founded. It is certainly important on the 
eve of a Presidential Campaign, and when in- 
cendiary appeals are again made for its sup- 
pression by mob violence, that it should be 
vigorously sustained, and that the seat of Gov- 
ernment should not be surrendered to Pro-Sla- 
very influences. The terms of the Hra are as 
liberal as can possibly be afforded by any pa- 
per published in this city, relying upon its sub- 
scription list alone for support. 


TERMS. 
Single copy, one year 
Three copies, one year 
Ten copies, one year 
Single copy, six months 
Five copies, six months . 
Ten copies, six months - - °. 8 
Bas Payments always in advance. 
Voluntary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, aud twenty- 
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cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making up toa copy for six months ; 
a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
Jor the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been forward- 
ed, additions may be made to it on the same 
terms. It is not necessary that the subscribers 
to a Club should receive their papers at the 
same post office. 

Bes A Club may be made of either new or 
old subscribers. 

kes Money may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted in 
drafts on Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore ; smaller amounts in gold, or in the 
notes of solvent banks. 

Address M. lL. Baitey, Proprietor National 
Era, Washington, D. C. 


In Press, and will be Published on March 
17th, a new work by the distinguished 
American Authoress, 


MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 
THE HAUNTED HOMESTEAD. 


With an Autobiography of the Author. 


BY 
MES. EMMA D. E. N. SOUFH WORTH, 


Author of “The Lost Heiress,” “* Deseried Wile,”  Mis- 
sing Bride,” * India,” * Wife's Victory,” Retributio: ,” 
“Curse of Clifton,” “ Vivia,” “The Three Beautier,” 
‘* Lady of the Isle,” ete. 


Complete in one large duodecimo volume, 
neatly bound in cloth, for One Dollar and 
Twenty-Five Cents; or in two volumes, 
paper cover, for One Dollar. 


HE Publishers take great pleasure in being able to 
present to the American public another new and 
charming work ‘y the popaler American Authoress, 
Mrs Emana D. E. N. Southworth. She is excelled by no 
living female writer in the world. Her style is free from 
insipidity on the one hand, and bombast on the other ; 
and though we meet with forcible, we are never startled 
with inflated language. Her characters are rarely under, 
but never overdrawn. “er scenes are life pictures, her 
incidents founded on facts, and ber sentiments are char- 
act rized by a singular purity both of conception and ex- 
pression. She has the rare faculty of saying what she 
means, and of saying it in such @& manner as that her 
meanicg cannot be misinterpreted. In short, she pos- 
se ses in an eminent degree those qualifications whicl 
are the peculiar prerogatives of a good writer; while 
she delights the reader's imagination with her descrip- 
uve beauty, she app!ies home truths to their unders'and- 
ing with the force of rational conviction. The “ Haunted 
Homestead ” has been pronounced, by those who have 
read the proof-sheeis, to Le her beet work. This is suf- 
ficient to commend it to perusal, and we anticipate for 
ita great popularity. For sale by a'i booksell:rs 
i Copies of cither edition of the work will be sent 
to any part of the United States, free of postage, on remit- 
ting the price of the edition they may wish, to the pub- 
hishers, in @ letter. 
Published and for sale at the Publishing Establish- 


ment of 
. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 


366 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 
~ THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. | 
PREPARE FOR THE GREAT POLITICAL CAM- 
PAIGN OF 1860. 
INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS. 
NOW Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
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NHFE Tribuue, now more than eighteen yesra old, and 
1 havivg over a guar'er of a million subserbers, o: 
consiant purchasers. diffused through every State and 
Territory of our Union, wi!l continue in e&-ence what it 
has been, the earnest champion of Libery, Prozress, and 
of whatever wil! conduce to our national growth in Vir- 
tue, Industry, Knowledge, and Prosperity. 

The New York Daily Mribune is printed on a large im 
perial sheet, and published every morning ard evening, 
Sundays excepted. It contains Kditorials on the topics 
of the times, employing a large corps of the best newsia- 
per writers of the day; Domestic and Foreign Corres- 
pondence, Proceedings of Congress, Reporis of Leciuses, 
City News; Cattle, Horse, and Proc uce Markets; Re- 
views cf Books, Literary [nte|ligence, Papers on Mechan- 
ies and the Arte,Cookery,&e. We strive to make the 
Tribune a newspaper to meet the wants of the pubiic—iis 
Telegrapnic news elone costing over $15,000 per annum 

Terms.—The Daily Tribune is mailed to subscribers at 
26 per annum,in advance ; $3 for six montis 

The New York Semi-Weetly Tribune is published 
every Tuesday and Friday, and contains all the Editorials 
of the Daily, with the Cattle, Horse, and General Mar- 
kets, reliably reported, expressly for the Tribune ; Notices 
of New lnvenuons, Foreign and Domestic Correspond- 
ence, Articles on Cookery; and during the sessions of 
Congress it contains a summary of Co: gressional doings, 
with the more important speeches. We shall, as hereio- 
fore, make the Semi Weekly Tribune a Literary as well 
as a Political newspaper, and we are determined that it 
shailrem. in in the front rank of family papers. 

Terms, . 
One copy, one year - - $3| Five copies, 1 year - $11.25 
Two copies, one year- 5| Tencop’s,one address 20 00 

Any person sending usa Club of Twenty or more will 
be entived to an exira copy. For a Club of forty, we 
witi send the Daily Tribune one year. 

The New York Weekly Tribune, a large eight-page 
paper fcr the country, is published every Saterday, and 
contains Editorials on the important topics of the times, 
the news of the week, interesting correspondence from 
ali 18 of the world, the New York Caule, Horse, and 
Provace markets, interesting and reliable Political, Me- 
chanical, and Agricu'tural articies, &ec. 

We shail, daring this year, as hither.o, constan.ly labor 
to improve the qvali'y of the insttuctive enteriainment 
afforéed by the Weekly ‘Tribune, which, we intend, shall! 
cootinue to be the best Family Weekly Newspaper py: 
lished in the world. We consider the Uattle Mupket Ke- 
ports alone richly worth to cattle raisers @ years sub- 
scription price. 

Tews. 


One copy, one year - - $2 | Five copies, one year - - $8 
Three copies, ane'year 5|'Ten copies,one year - 12 

Twenty copies, to one address, at the rate of onedollur 
per ng ya Twenty copies, to address of cach sub- 
scriber. 

Any person sending us a Club of Twenty or more will 
be entitled to an extra copy. For a Clabof Forty we 
will send the Semi-Weekly Tribune; for a Club of One 
Hundred the Daily Tribune will be sent gratis, , 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. Terms al- 
ways caeh in advance. When e draft can be procure |, 
it is much safer than to remit bank bills. All letierg io 


add d 
eee HORACE GREELEY & 00, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. 
THE FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN 
DISCOVERED. 
THE AUTHOR'S EDITION OF CAPT. McCLIN- 
s TOCK’S NARRATIVE 





Vv of the Fox in the Arctic Seas, in search 
stsir jobn franklin. With a preface by Sir Roderick 
Marchison, and Sixteen Fuil- page ILustrations and four 
Maps, and most important Geographical, Statistical, and 

ientifi dixes. 
ga ae hed from the early English proof sheets, 
purchased from the author, in one elegant volume, large 
i2mo. Price $1.50. 

“ A beok whose intense reality and attractive power 
di ees, even, can rival—a book which wiil dim 
many an eye, make many @ heart swell, revive the 

dreams of youth in the spirits of the old, and 
thrill with heroic yearnings the blood of the )oung.”— 
Philadelphia Saturday Post. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 
Boston, Massa hyseits. 
For sale in Washington by Blanchard & Mohy», Franck 
Taylor, Taylor & Mgury, and al! booksellers. : 
ies sent, post free, to any address in the United 
States, on voosipt of $1.00. 654 
GEORGE P. GOFF, 
Book binder, Paper-ruler, and Blank Book Manufacture: 








Cor. Indians avenus ond Second pivegt, Washington 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
GRACE GREENWO0D’S LITTLE PILGRIM, 


ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR! 
Specimen copies sent free. Address, post paid, 
LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 
132 South Third street, Philadelphia, Pa 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO’'S 
: REPRINT OF 
THE ERITISH REVIEWS 


aND 


BLACKWO0D'S MAGAZINE. 


] EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to 
4 publish the following leading British Periodicals, 
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viz: 


1. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 

2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 

3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 

4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 

These Periodiculs ably represent the three great politi? 
eal parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radieal— 
but politics forms only one feature of their character. Aw 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera- 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever 
have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being con- 
sidered indispensable to the scholar and the professional 
man, while to the intelligent reader of every class they 
furnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the cure 
rent literature of the day, throughout the world, than cam 
be possib)v obtained from any other source. 

EARLY COPIES. 4 

The receipt of ADVANCE SHEETS from the British 
publishers gives additional value to these Reprints, inas- 
much as they can now be piaced in the hands of sub- 
scribets about as soon as the original editions. 

TERMS. 

For any one of the four Reviews, per annum - 

For any two of the four Reviews, “ ~ 

For any three of the four Reviews - 

For aii four of the Reviews, ° 

For Biackwood’s Magazine, oe 

For Biack wood and one Review, se 

For Blackwood and two Reviews, °- 

For Blackwood and three Keviews, ee 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews, - - 10 

Payments to be made in all cases in advanee. Money 
current in the State where issued will be received at par. 

CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
price will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or mere 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood,or of one Review, will be 
sent to one addrers for $9; four copies of the four Re- 
views and Biackwood for #30; and so on, 

POSTAGE. 

In all the principal cities and towns, these works wi!? 
be delivered, FREE OF POSTAGE. When sent by 
mail, the Postage to any part of the United States will be 
but twenty-four cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and but 
fouriesn cents 2 year ior cach of the Reviews. 

N.B. The price in Great Britain ofthe five Periodicals 
above named is $31 per annum. 


swocnoweol 
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five cents on each.semi-yearly, subscriber, ex- | 





OUR REPRINTS cersus ECLECTICS., &e. 

As we have for many years been paying more than 
$3,000 annually to the British Publishers for the matter 
furnished in these Periodicals, thus virtualiy peeoming 
copariners with them in the profits of the Reprints, we 
trust he public will consider this in bestowing their pa 
tronage, and give us the preference over Eclectic and other 
patchwork publications, whether monthly or weekly, 
which now extract 80 libereily from our works, and pay 
nothing either to the Foreign Publishers or to us for the 
same. As to cheapness, nobody can complain of paying 
$10 a year for the four leading British Reviews and 
Blackwood’s Magazine; and by taking these works en- 
tire, subscribers are not obliged to be guided by others ia 
the choice of the articles they may desire to read. More 
over, taking into consideration the style in which our 
Reprints are published, ana their acknowledged fidelity 
to the origina! editions, and also the advantage of an 
early issue by means of the advance sheets our series 
will be found as cheap as any of the competing publica- 
tions to which we have alluded. 

Remittances for any of the above publications should 
always be addressed, post paid, to the publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


No 54 Gold street. New York 
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WANTED, 

ANTED immediately, by a gentleman and his 

\ daughter, boarding and lodging for several weeks. 

Also, 016 er two pleasant rooms, suitable for parlors, 
fur: ished or unfurnished, in a pleasant and central loca- 
tion. These having either or both will please addresses 
S. W. J., at the Post Ojlfice. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 
MOVABLE AND STATIONARY FENCES. 
N receiving a letter with five stamps enclosed, I will 
send in return @ printed circular of stationary and 
movable fe: ces. Every farmer should have these fences, 
they being the best and creapest. Address 
63 Box 657, Bloomington, Llinois, 





AYER’S AGUE CURE, 
FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 
Intermittent Fever, or Fever and Ague, Remitient Fever, 
Chill Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodical Headache, or Bil- 
lious Headache, and Billious Fevers, indeed for the 
whole class of Diseases originating in Biliary Derange- 
ment, caused by the Malaria of Miasmatic Countries. 
O one remedy is louder called for by the necessities 
ofthe American people than @ sure and safe cere for 
Fever and Ague. Such we are now enabled to offer, with 
a perfect certainty that it will eradicate ue disease, and 
with assurance, founded on proot, that no burm can arise 
from its use in any quantity. 

That which protects from or prevents this disorder must 
be of immense service in the Communities where it pre- 
vails. Prevention is better than cure, for the patient es- 
capes the risk which he must run in violent attacks of 
this baleful distemper. ‘This “Cure” expels the miasmatic 
poison of Fever and Ague from the aystem, and prevents 
the development of the dieeage, if taken on the first a)p- 

roach of its p y symp . Tt is not only ihe 

st remedy ever yet disoovered for this class of com. 
plaints. but also the cheapest, The large quantity we 
supply fora dollar brings it wivhin the reach of every- 
body ; and in billious districts, where Fever and Agia 
prevails, everybody should have it and use it freely, both 
for cure and protection. It is hoped this price will place 
it within the reach of all—the poor as well as the rich. A 
great superiority of this remedy over any other ever dia- 
covered tor the speedy and certain cure of Intermitients 
is, that it contains no Quinine or mineral, consqeuently it 
produces no quiniem or other injurious effects whatever 
upon the constitution. Those cured by it are left ag 
healthy as if they had never had the disease. 

Fever and Ague is not alone the consequence of the 
miasmatic poison. A great variety of disorders arise 
from its irritation, among which are Neuralgia, Kheuma- 
tism, Gout, Headache, Biindness, Toothache, Earache 
Catarrh, Asthma, Palpitauon, Painful Affection in the 
Spicen, Hysterics, Pain in the Bowels, Colie, Paralysis 
and Derangement of the Stomach, al| of which, when 
origineting in this couse, put on the intermittent type, or 
become periodical. This “Cure ” expels the poison from 
the blood, and consequently cures them ali‘alike. ht is 
an invaluable protectign to emigrants and persons tray 
elling or tempora:jly residing in the maiarious districta, 
Iftaken occasionally or daily while exposed to the infee« 
tion, that will be excreted from the system, and cannot 
accumulate in sufficien: quantity to ripen into disease. 
Hence it is even more valuable for protect'on than cure, 
and few will ever suffer from Intermittents, if they avail 
themselves of the protection this remedy «fords, 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
For all the Purposes of a Family Paysic, 


are 20 composed that disease within the cange of their ac- 
tion can rarely withstand or evade them, Their pene- 
trating properties search, and ~i@anse, and invigorate 
every portion ofthe hnman ganism, correcting its dis- 
eased action, and restoring jis healthy vatali ies. As a 
consequence of these properties, the invalid who is bowed 
down with pain of physical debiliiy is asionished to find 
his health or ewergy restored by a remedy at once ao sim- 
ple and inviting 

Not only do they cure the every-day complaints of 
everybody, but also many formidable and dangerous 
diseases The agent below named is pleased to furnish 
gratis my American Almanac, containing ecertificaies of 
their Cures and directions for their usec in the following 
complaints: Costiveness, Heartburn, Headache arising 
*rom Disordered Stomach, Nausea, Indigestion, Pain in ana 
Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, 
Jaundice, and other kindred complaints, arising from a 
low state of the body or obetruction of its functions. They 
are an excellent alterative for the renovation of the blood 
and the restoration of tone and strength to the system de- 
bilitated by disease. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mens, 
Sold by all deaiersin medicine everywhore. 631 


" - AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


A COMPOUND remedy, in which we have labored 
to produce the mest effectual alterative thet can be 
made. It is a cgncentrated extract of Para Sarsaparilla, 
80 combined with other substances of still greater altera- 
tive pewer as to affcrd an effective antidote tor the 
diseases Sarsaperiiia is reputed to eure. It is believed 
that such @ remedy ig waned by those who suffer from 
Strumous complaints, and that one which will accom- 
co their cure must prove of imménee service two tus 
arge class of our afficied fellow-citizens. How com 
pletely this compound will do it has been proven by ex- 
periment on many of the worst cases to be found of the 

following complaints : 

Serofala and Scrofulous Complaints, Erupticegs and 
Eruptive Diseases, Ulcers, Are imp Blotehe, ‘Tumorn, 
Salt Rheum, Scald Head, — is and Syphilitic Aflec- 
tions, Mercurial Disease, Dropsy, Nevaigia or Tie 
Doulovreux, Debility, Dyspepsia and {ndigesiion, Ery- 
sipelas, Rose or St. Anthony’s Fire and indeed the whole 
class of complaints arising fro.q Tmpunity of the Blood. 

This compound will be {and 2 great promoter of health, 
when taken in the sprigg, to expe! the foul humors which 
fester in the blood gj that season ef the year. By the 
timely cxpulaigy of them, many rankling disorders are 
nip in the hud. Multitudes can, by the aid of this 
remedy, spare themselves from the endurance of foul 
Cfapiions and ulcerous sores, through which the system 
wil strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not assisted to do 
this through the nature! channels of the body by an al- 
terative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated blood when- 
ever you find its impurities bursting through the skin in 
pimples, eruptions, or sores; cleanse it when you find it 

structed and sluggish in the veins; cleanse it when- 
ever it is foul,and your feelings will tell you when. 
Even where no particulardisorder is fii, people enjo 
better health, and live longer, for cleansing the blood. 
Keep the blood healthy, and all ie well; but with this 
buium of life d dered, there ean be no lasting healt. 
Sooner or later, something myst go wrong, and the great 
machinery of life is diasgdesed or overthrown. 
oa has, gad deserves much, the reputation of 
accomplishin idee ends., But the world has been 
earegionsly ceived by preparations of it, partly be- 
eaquse the drug alone has not ali the virtue that is claimed 
for it, but more beeause many preparations, pretending 
to be concentrated extract: of it, caniain but little of the 
virtue of Sarsaparilig, or anything else. 
During late years the public have been mislod by large 
togive a quart of Extract of Sarsa- 
doliar. Most of these have been frauds 
» for they net eniy contain litle, if any, 
Sarsaparilla, but often no curative properties whatever. 
Hence, bitter and painful disappointment has followed 
the use of the various exiracts of Sarsapariiila which 
flood the market, until the name itse!f is justly despised, 
and has become synonymous with imposition and cheat. 
Still we call this compond Sarsaparilla, and intend to 
8 such a remedy as shal! rescue the name from the 
load of uy whic aa een And we think we 
have r believing it virtues which are is- 
resistible by the ordinary run of the diseases it is Phtended 
to eure. In order to secure their ei eradication 
name Sp stam, tho eartote onl be ciously ken 
according to directions on bottle. 








Prepared by 
DR. J, @. AYER & CO,, 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Pedea Bl por Bottle; Six Doisles for B85. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 
for itself such @ renown for the cure of every 
pens ef Throat and Lung Complaint, that it ts entirely 
2 for us tthe e fits virtues, 
crewcuce ivbes been employed. 8 lubes long been in 
constant use th heut this section, we- noi do 
more than assure people its quality is tepi up 
the best it ever has been, and that it maybe relied on 
do for their relief as ever ber", und to do. 
by Dad. C. A of & Co, Lowe’t, Masse 
by al: and aealyry in a 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The State of the Country. 


SPEECH OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
OF NEW YORK, . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Fesrvary 29; 1860. 


Mr. President, the admission of Kansas into 
the Union, without further delay, seems to me 
equally necessary, just, and wise. In recorded 
debates, I have already anticipated the argu- 
ments for this conclusion. 

In coming forward among the political astro!- 
ogers, it shall be an error of judgment, and not 
of disposition, if my interpretation of the fever- 
ish dreams which are disturbing the country 
shall tend to foment, rather than to allay, the 
national excitement. I shall say nothing unne- 
cessarily of persons, because, in our system, the 
public welfare and happiness depend chiefly on 
institutions, and very little on men. I shall 
allude but briefly to incidental topics, because 
they are ephemeral, and because, even in the 
midst of appeals to passion and prejudice, it is 
always safe to submit solid truth to the delib- 
erate consideration of an honest and enlightened 

ple. 

It will be an overflowing source of shame, as 
well as of sorrow, if we, thirty millions—Euro- 
peans by extraction, Americans by birth or dis- 
cipline, and Christians in faith, asd meaning to 
be such in practice—cannot so combine prudence 
with humanity, in our conduct concerning the 
one disturbing subject of slavery, as not only to 
preserve our unequalled institutions of freedom, 
but also to enjoy their benefits with contentment 
and harmony. 

Wherever a guiltless slave exists, be he Cau- 
casian, American, Malay, or African, he is the 
subject of two distinct and opposite ideas—one 
that he is wrongly, the other that he is rightly, 
aslave. The balance of numbers on either side, 
however great, never completely extinguishes 

his difference of opinion, for there are always 
some defenders of slavery outside, even if there 
are none inside, of a free State, while also there 
are always outside, if there are not inside, of 
every slave State, many who assert, with Milton, 
that “no man who knows aught can be 80 stu- 
pid to deny that all men naturally were born 
free, being the image and resemblance of God 
himself, and were by privilege above all tbe 
creatures, born to command, and not to obey.” 
It often, perhaps generally, happens, however, 
that in considering the subject of slavery, eociety 
seems to overlook the natural right or personal 
interest of the slave himself, and to act exclu- 
sively for the welfare of the citizen. But this 
fact does not materially affect uitimate results, 
for the elementary question of the rightfulness 
or wrongfulness of slavery inheres in every form 
that discussion concerning it assumes. What is 
just to one class of men can never be injurious 
to any other; and what is unjust to any condi- 
tion of persons in a State, is necessarily injuri- 
ous, in some degree, to the whole community. 
An economical question early arises out of the 
subdject of slavery—labor, either of freemen or of 
slaves, is the cardinal necessity of society. Some 
States choose the cue kind, some the other. 
Hence two municipal systems, widely different, 
arise. The slave State strikes down and affects 
to extinguish the personality of the laborer, not 
only as a member of the political body, but also 
as a parent, husband, child, neighbor, or friend. 
He thus becomes, in a political view, merely 
property, without moral capacity, and without 
domestic, moral, and social relations, duties, 
righiz, and remedies—a chattel, an object of 
bargain, sale, gift, inheritance, or theft. His 
earning» are compensated and his wrongs 
atoned, not to himself, but to his owner. The 
State protects not the slave as a man, but the 
capital of another man, which he represents. 
On the otber hand, the State which rejects sla- 
very encourages and animates and invigorates 
the laborer by maintaining nnd developing his 
natural personality in all the rights and facul- 
ties of manhood, and generally with the privi- 
leges of citizenship. In the one case, capital 
invested in slaves becomes a great political 
force; while in the other, labor, thus elevated 
and enfranchised, becomes the dominating polit- 
ical power. It thus happens that we may, for 
convenience sake, and not inaccurately, call 
slave States capital States, and free States labor 
tes. 

So soon as a State feels the impulses of com- 
merce, or enterprise, or ambition, its citizens 
begin to study the effects of these systems of 
capital and labor respectively on its intelligence, 





_—~its virtue, its tranquillity, its integrity or unity, 


its defence, its prosperity, its liberty, its happi- 
ness, its aggrandizement, and its fame. In other 
words, the great question arises, whether slavery 
is a moral, social, and political good, or a moral, 
social, and political evil. This is the slavery 
question at home. But there is a mutual bond 
of amity and brotherhood between man and man 
throughout the world. Nations examine freely 
the political systems of each other, and of all 
preceding times, and accordingly as they ap- 
prove or disapprove of the two systems of capi- 
tal and jabor respectively, they sanction and 
prosecute, or condemn and prohibit, commerce 
in men. Thus, in one way or in another, the 
slavery question, which so many among us, who 
are more willing te rule than patient in study- 
ing the conditions of society, think is a merely 
accidental or unnecessary question, that might 
and ought to be settled and dismissed at once, 
is, on the contrary, a world-wide and enduring 
subject of political consideration and civil ad- 
miuistration. Men, states, and nations, enter- 
tair it, not voluntarily, but because the progress 
of society continually brings it into their way. 
They divide upon it, not perversely, but because, 
owing to differences of constitution, condition, 
or circumstances, they cannot agree. 

The fathers of the Republic encountered it. 
They even adjusted it so that it might have 
given us much less than our present disquiet, 
had not circumstances afterwards occurred 
which they, wise as they were, had not clearly 
forereen. Although they had inherited, yet they 
generally condemned, the practice of slavery, and 
hoped for its discontinuance. They expressed 
this when they asserted in the Declaration of 
Independence, as a fundamental principle of 
Americen society, that all men are created equal, 
and have inalienable rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Each State, however, 
reservod to itself exclusive political power over 
the subject of slavery within its own borders. 
Nevertheless, it unavoidably presented itself in 
their consultations on a bond of Federal Union. 
The new Government was to be a representative 
one. Slaves were capital in some States, in 
others capital had no investments in labor. 
Should those slaves be represented as capital or 
as persons, taxed as capital or as persons, 
or should they not be represented or taxed 
at all? The fathers disagreed, debated long, 


and compromised at last. Each State, they 4 


determined, shall have two Senators in Con- 
grees. Three-fifths of the slaves shall be else- 
where represented and be taxed as persons. 
What should be done if the slave should escape 
into a labor State? Should that State confess 
him to pe a chattel, and restore kim as such, or 
might it regard him as a person, and harbor and 
protect him as a man? They compromised 
again, and decided that no person held to labor 
or service in one State by the laws thereof, 
escapiiig into another, shall, by any law or regu- 
lation of that State, be discharged from such 
labor or service, but shall be delivered upon claim 
to the person to whom such labor or service 
shalf be due. 


Freé laborers would immigrate, and slaves 
The fathers 

d that Congress may establish uniform laws 
of naturalization, and it might prohibit the im- 
portation of persons after 1808. Communities 
in the Southwest, detached from the Southern 
States, were growing up in the practice of 
Now States would 
soon grow up in the Northwest, while as yet 
capital stood aloof, and labor had not lifted the 
axe to begin there its endless but beneficent task, 
The fathers authorized Congress to make all 
needful rules and regulations concerning the 
management and disposition of the public lands, 
and to admit new States. So the Constitution, 
while it does not disturb or affect the system of 
capital in slaves, exisiing in any State under ite 
own laws, does, at the same time, recognise 
every human being, when within any exclusive 
sphere of Federal jurisdiction, not as capital, but 


might be imported into the States. 


slavery, to be capital States. 


QS & person. 


What was the action of the fathers in Con- 
8? They admitted the newStates of the 
uthwest as capital States, because it was prac- 
tically impossible to do otherwise, and by the 
ordinance of 1787, contirmed in 1789, they pro- 
vided for the organization and admission of only 
labor States in the Northwest. They directed 
fvs-itives from service to.be restored, not as chat- 
bess but ae persons. They awarded naturaliza- 


of the wh 


whole subject was in harmony with the 
‘of society, and in the main with the 
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to igrant free laborers, aud they prcbib- 
ited the trade in African labor. ‘This disposition 
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sumption of cotton, and the extension of the 
national domain across the Mississippi, and these 
occurred before 1820. The State of Louisiana 
formed on a dlenaboiting French settlement, 
within the newly-acquired Louisianian Territory, 
had then already been admitted into the Union. 
There yet remained, however, a vast region which 
included Arkansas and Missouri, together with 
the then unoccupied and even unnamed Kansas 
and Nebraska. Arkansas, a slavebolding com- 
munity, was nearly ready to apply, and Missouri, 
another such Territory, was actually applying 
for admission into the Federal Union. The ex- 
isting capital States seconded these applications, 
and claimed that the whole Louisianian Terri- 
tory was rightfully open to slavery, and to the 
organization of future slave States, The labor 
States maintained that Congress had supreme 
legislative power within the domain, and could 
and ought to exclude slavery there. The ques- 
tion thus opened was one which related not at all 
to slavery in the existing capital States. It was 
purely and simply a national question, whetber 
the common interest of the whole Republic re- 
quired that Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska, should become capital States, with all the 
evils and dangers of slavery, or be labor. States, 
with all the security, benefits, and blessings, of 
freedom. On the decision was suspended the 
question, as was thought, whether ultimately the 
interior of this new cortinent should be an asy- 
lum for the oppressed and the exile, coming year 
after year and age afterage, voluntarily from every 
other civilized land, as well as for the children of 
misfortune in our own, or whether, through the 
renewal of the African slave trade, those magnifi- 
cent and luxuriant regions should be surrendered 
to the control of capital, wringing out the fruits of 
the earth through the impoverishing toil cf negro 
slaves. That question of 1820 was identically the 
question of i860, so far as principle, and even the 
field of its application, was concerned. Every ele- 
ment of the controversy now present entered it 
then; the rightfulness or the wrongl!ulness of sla- 
very ; its effects, present and future; the constitu- 
tional authority of Congress; the claims of the 
States, and of their citizens; the nature of the 
Federal Union, whether it is a compact between 
the States, or an independent Government; the 
springs of its powers, and the ligatures upon their 
exercise. All these were discussed with zeal and 
ability which have never been surpassed. His- 
tory tells us, I know not how truly, that the Union 
reeled under the vehemence of that great debate. 
Patriotism took counsel from prudence, and en- 
forced a settlement which has proved to be not a 
final one; and which, as is now seen, practically 
left open all the great political issues which were 
involved. Missouri and Arkansas were admitted 
as capital States, while labor obtained, as a res- 
ervation, the abridged but yet comprehensive 
field of Kansas and Nebraska. 

Now, when the present conditions of the vari- 
ous parts of the Louisianian Territory are ob- 
served, and we see that capital retains undisputed 
possession of what it then obtained, while labor 
is convulsing the country with so hard and so 
prolonged a struggle to regain the lost equiva- 
lent which was then guarantied to it under cir- 
cumstances of so great solemnity, we may well 
desire not to be undeceived if the Missouri com- 
promise was indeed unnecessarily accepted by 
the free States, influenced by exaggerations of 
the dangers of disunion. The Missouri debate dis- 
closed truths of great moment for ulterior use: 
First. That it is easy to combine the capital 
States in defence of even external interests, while 
it is hard to unite the labor States in a common 
policy. 

Second. That the labor States have a natural 
loyalty to the Union, while the capital States 
have a natural facility for alarming that loyalty 
by threatening disunion. 

Third. That the capital States do not practi- 
cally distinguish between legitimate and consti- 
tutional resistance to the extension of slavery in 
the common Territories of the Union, and uncon- 
stitutional aggression against slavery established 
by local laws in the capital States. 

The carly political parties were organized 
without reference to slavery. But since 1820, 
European questions have left us practically un- 
concerned. There has been a great increase of 
invention, mining, manufacture, and cultivation. 
Steam on land and on water has ouickened com- 
merce. The press and the telegraph have at- 
tained prodigious activity, and the social inter- 
course between the States and their citizens bas 
been immeasurably increased ; and consequently, 
their mutual relations affecting slavery have 
been, for many years, subjects of earnest and of- 
ten excited discussion. It is in my way only to 
show how such disputes have operated on the 
course of political events—not to recpen them 
for argument here. There was a slave inswr- 
rection in Virginia. Virginia and Kentucky de- 
bated, and to the great sorrow of the free States, 
rejected the system of voluntary labor. The 
Colonization Society was estadlished with much 
favor in the capital States. Emancipation soci- 
eties arose in the free States. South Carolina 
instituted proceedings to nullify obnoxious Fed- 
eral revenue laws. The capital States complain- 
ed of courts and Legislatures in the labor States 
for interpreting the constitutional provision for 
the surrender of fugitives from service so as to 
treat them as persons, and not property, and 
they discriminated against colored persons of 
the labor States, when they came to the capital 
States. They denied, in Congress, the right of 
petition, and embarrassed or denied freedom of 
debate on the subject of slavery. Presses, which 
undertook the defence of the labor system in the 
capital States, were suppressed by violence; and 
even in the labor States, public assemblies, con- 
vened to consider slavery questions, were dis- 
persed by mobs sympathizing with the capital 
States. 

The Whig party, being generally an opposition 
party, practiced some forbearauce toward the 
interest of labor. The Democratic party, not 
without demonstrations of dissent, was generally 
found. sustaining the policy of capital. A dispo- 
sition towards the removal of slavery from the 
presence of the national Capitol appeared in the 
District of Columbia. Mr. Van Buren, a Demo- 
cratic President, launched a prospective veto 
against the anticipated measure. A Democratic 
Congress brought Texas into the Union, stipula- 
ting practically for its future reorganization in 
four slave States. Mexico was incensed. War 
ensued. The labor States asked that the Mexi- 
can law of liberty, which covered the Territories 
brought in by the treaty of peace, might remain 
and be confirmed. The Democratic party re- 
fused. The Missouri debate of 1820 recurred 
now, under circumstances of heat and excite- 
ment, in relation to these conquests. The de- 
fenders of labor took alarm lest the number of 
new capital States might become so great as to 
enable that class of States to dictate the whole 
policy of the Government; and in case of con- 
stitutional resistance, then to form a new slave- 
holding confederacy around the Gulf of Mexico. 
By this time the capital States seemed to have 
become fixed in a determination that the Federal 
Government, and even the labor States, should 
recognise their slaves, though outside of the 
slave States and within the Territories of the 
United States, as property of which the master 
could not be in any way or by any authority 
divested; and the labor States, having become 
now more essentially Democratic than ever be- 
fore, by reason of the great development of free 
labor, more firmly than ever ingisted on.the con- 
stitutional doctrine that slaves voluntarily car- 
ried by their masters inte the common Territo- 
ries, or into labor States, are , men. 
Under the auspicious influences of a Whig 
success, California and New Mexico appeared 
before Congress as labor States. The capital 
States refused to consent to their admission into 
the Union; and again threats of disunion car- 
ried terror and consternation throughout the 
land. Another compromise was made. Specific 
enactments admitted California as a labor State, 
and remanded New Mexico and Utah to remain 
Territories, with the right to choose freedom or 
slavery when ripened into States, while they 
gave new dies for the ption of fugitives 
from service, and abolished the open slave mar- 
ket in the District of Columbia. These new en- 
actments, collated with the existing statutes, 
namely, the ordinance of 1787, the Missouri pro- 
hibitory law of 1820, and the articles of Texas 





elavery in all the Territories of the United States. 
And so the compromise of 1850 was pronounced 











annexation, disposed by law of the subject of 


a full, final, absolute, and comprehensive settle- 
ment of all existing and ail possible disputes 
concerning slavery under the Federal authority. 
The two great parties, fearful for the Union, 
struck hands in making and in presenting this 
as an adjustment, never afterwards to be open- 
ed, disturbed, or even questioned, and the people 
accepted it by majorities unknown before. The 
new President, chosen over an illustrious rival, 
unequivocally Gy the ground of greater ability, 
even if-not more reliable purpose, to maintain 
the new treaty inviolate, made baste to justify this 
expectation when Congress assembled. He said: 


ed land, before the national repose was shocked 

again; shocked, indeed, as it had never before 

been, and smitten this time by a blow from the 

very hard that had just released the chords of 

the national harp from their utterance of that 

exalted symphony of peace. 

Kansaa and Nebraska, the long-devoted reser- 

vation of labor and freedom, saved in the agony 

of national fear in 1820, and eaved again in the 

panic of 1850, were now to be opened by Con- 

gress, that the never-ending course of seed-time 

and harvest might begin. The slave capitalists 

of Missouri, from their own well-assured homes 

on the eastern banks of their noble river, looked 

down upon and coveted the fertile prairies of 
Kansas; while a sudden terror ran through all 

the capital States, when they saw a seeming 

certainty that at last a new labor State would 

be built on their western border, inevitably 

fraught, as they said, with a near or remote ab- 

olition of slavery. What could be done? Con- 

gress could hardly be expected to intervene di- 

rectly for their safety so soon after the compro- 

mise of 1850. The labor hive of the free Statea, 
was distant, the way new, unknown, and not 
without perils. Missouri was near and watchful, 

and held the keys of the getes of Kansas. She 
might seize the new and smiling Territory by 
surprise, if only Congress would remove the bar- 
rier established in 1820. The conjuncture was 
favorable. Clay and Webster, the distinguished 
citizens whose unquestionable devotion to the 
Union was manifested by their acquiescence in 

the compromise of 1850, had gone down already 
into their honored graves. The labor States had 
dismissed many of their representatives here for 
too great fidelity to freedom, and too great dis- 
trust of the eflicacy of that new bond of peace, 
and had replaced them with partisans who were 
only timid, but not unwilling. The Democratic 
President and Congress ‘iesitated, but not long. 
They revised the last great compromise, and 
found, with delighted surprise, that it was so far 
from confirming the law of freedom of 1820, that, 
on the other hand, it exactly provided for the 
abrogetion of that venerated statute; nay, that 
the compromise itself actually killed the spirit of 
the Missouri law, and devolved on Congress the 
duty of removing the lifeless letter from the na- 
tional code. The deed was done. The new 
enactment not only repealed the Missouri pro- 
hibition of slavery, but it pronounced the people 
of Kansas and Nebraska perfectly free to estab- 
lish freedom or slavery, and pledge< Uongress to 
admit them in due time as States, either of cap- 
ital or of labor, into the Union. The Whig rep- 
resentatives of the capital States, in an hour of 
strange bewilderment, concurred; and the Whig 
party instantly went down, never to rise again. 
Democrats seceded, and stood aloof; the country 
was confounded; and, amid the perplexities of 
the hour, a Republican party was seen gathering 
itself together with much earnestness, but with 
little show of organization, to rescue, if it were 
not new too late, the cause of freedom and labor, 
so unexpectedly and grievously imperilled in the 
Territories of the United States. 

I will not linger over the sequel. The popular 
sovereignty of Kansas proved to be the State 
sovereignty of Missouri, not only in the persons 
of the rulers, but even in the letter of an arbi- 
trary and cruel code. The perfect freedom 
proved to be a hateful and intolerable bondage. 
From 1855 to 1860, Kansas, sustained and en- 
couraged only by the Republican party, has been 
engaged in successive and ever-varying strug- 
gies, which have taxed all her virtue, wisdom, 
moderation, energies, and resources, and often 
even her physical strength and martial courage, 
to save herself from being betrayed into the 
Union as a slave State. Nebraska, though 
choosing freedom, is, through the direct exercise 
of the Executive power, overriding her own will, 
held as a slave Territory; and New Mexico has 
relapsed voluntarily into the practice of slavery, 
from which she had redeemed herself while she 
yet remained a part of the Mexican Republic. 
Meantime, the Democratic varty, advancing from 
the ground of popular sovereignty as far as that 
ground is from the ordinance of 1787, now 
stands on the position that both Territorial 
Governments and Congress are incompetent to 
legislate against slavery in the Territories, while 
they are not only competent, but are obliged, 
when it is necessary, to legislate for its protec- 
tion there. 

In this new and extreme position the Demo- 
cratic party now masks itself behind the batiery 
of the Supreme Court, as if it were possibly a 
true construction of the Constitution, that the 
power of deciding practically forever between 
freedom and slavery in a portion of the continent 
far exceeding all that is yet organized, should be 
renounced by Congress, which alone possesses 
any legislative authority, and should be assumed 
and exercised by a court which can only take 
cognizance of the great question collaterally, in 
a private action between individuals, and which 
action the Constitution will not suffer the ‘court 
to entertain, if it involves twenty dollars of 
money, without the overruling intervention of a 
jury of twelve good and lawful men of the 
neighborhood where the litigation crises. The 
iodependent, ever-renewed, and ever-recurring 
representative Parliament, Diet, Congress, or 
Legislature, is the one chief, paramount, essen- 
tial, indispensable institution in a Republic. 
Even liberty, guarantied by organic law, yet if 
it be held by other tenure than the guardian 
care of such a representative popular assembly, 
is but precariously maintained, while slavery, 
enforced by an irresponsible judicial tribunal, is 
the completest possible development of despotism. 
Mr. President, did evér the annals of any Gov- 
ernment show a more rapid or more complete 
departure from the wisdom and virtue of its 
founders? Did ever the Government of a great 
empire, founded on the rights of human labor, 
slide away-so fast and so far, and moor itself so 
tenaciously on the basis of capital, and that 
capital invested in laboring men? Did ever @ 
free representative Legislature, invested with 
powers so great, and with the guardianship of 
rights so important, of trusts so sacred, of in- 
terests so precious, and of hopes at once so no- 
ble and so comprehensive, surrender and re- 
nounce them all so unnecessarily, so unwisely, 
so fatally, and so ingloriously? If it be true, as 
every instinct of our nature and every precept of 
political experience teaches us, that 

‘TN fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay,’’ 

then where—in Ireland, in Italy, in Poland, or 
in Hungary—has any ruler prepared for a gener- 
ous and confiding people disappointments, disas- 
ters, and calamities, equal to those which the 
Government of the United States holds now sus- 
pended over so large a portion of the centinent 
of North America? 
Citizens of the United States, in the spirit of 
this policy, spbverted the free Republic of Nic- 
aragua, and opened it to slavery and the African 
slave trade, and held it in that condition, waiting 
annexation to the United States, until its sover- 
eignty was restored by a com ination of sister 
kepublics exposed to the same danger, and appre- 
hensive of similar subversion. Other citizens re- 
opened the foreign slave trade in violation of our 
laws and treaties ; and, after a suspension of that 
shameful traffic for fifty years, savage Africans 
have been once more landed on our shores and 
distributed, unreclaimed and with impunity, 
among our plantations. 

For this policy, so far as the Government has 
sanctioned it, the Democratic party avows itself 
responsible. Everywhere complaint against it is 
denounced, and its opponents proscribed. When 
Kansas was writhing under the wounds of incip- 
ient, servile war, because of her resistance, the 
Democratic press derjdingly said, “let her bleed.” 
Official integrity has been cause for rebuke and 
punishment, when it resisted frauds designed to 
promote the extension of slavery. Throngbout 
the whole Republic, there is not one known dis- 
senter from, that policy remaining in place, if 
within reach of the Executive arm. Nor over 
the face of the whole world is there to be found 
one representative of our country who is not an 
apologist of the extension of slavery. 

It isin America that these things have: hap- 
pened. In the nineteenth century, theera of the 
world’s greatest "pro and while all nations 
but ourselves have been either abridging or al- 
together suppressing commerce in men; at the 
very moment when the Russian serf is emanci- 
pated, and the Georgian captive, the Nubian 
prisoner, and the Abyssinian savage, are lifted 
up to freedom by the successor of Mohammed. 
The world, ‘prepossessed in our behalf by our 
early devotion to the rights of human nature, as 
no nation ever before engaged its respect and 
sympathies, asks, in wonder and amazement, 
what all this demoralization means? It has an 
excuse better than the world can imagine, better 
than we are generally conscious of ourselves, a 
virtuous excuse. . We have loved not freedom so 
much less, but the Union of our country so much 
more. We have been made to believe, from time 
to time, that, in a crisis, both of these precious 
institutions could-not be saved together, and 
therefore we have, from time to time, surrender- 
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fastened upon the nation by surprise, and which 
its reason and conscience, concurring with the 
reason and conscience of mankind, condemn. 
The choice of tho nation is now between 
Democratic party and the Republican party. Its 
principles and policy are, therefore, justly and 
even necessarily examined. I know of only - 
policy which it has adopted or avowed, 3 
the saving of the Territories of the United Sta 
if possible, by constitutional and lawful mea: > 
from being homes for slavery and polygamy. 
Who, that considers where this nation exists,’of 
what races it is composed, in what of ithe 
world it acts its part on the public stage, ad 
what are its predominant institutions, ‘ 

habits, and sentiments, doubts that the Repubii- 
can party can and will, if unwaveringly fia 
to that policy, and just and loyal in all de, 
carry it into triumphal success? To doubt is 
to be uncertain whether civilization can improv’ 
or Christianity save mankind. 

I may perhaps infer, from the necessity of the 
case, that it will, in all courts and places, stand 
by the freedom of speech and of the press, and 
the constitutional rights of freemen every where; 
that it will favor the speedy improvement of the 
public domain by homestead laws, and will en- 
courage mining, manufacture, and internal cor- 
merce, with needful connections between the 
Atlantic and Pacific States—for all these are im- 
portant interests of freedom. For all the pest, 
the national emergencies, not individual influ- 
ences, must determine, as society goes on, the 
policy and character of the Republican party. 
Already bearing its part in legislation and in 
treaties, it feels the necessity of being practical 
in its care of the national health and life, while 
it leaves metaphysical speculation to those whose 
duty it is to cultivate the ennobling science of 
political philosophy. 

But in the midst of these subjects, or, rather, 
before fully reaching them, the Republican party 
encounters, unexpectedly, a new and potential 
issue—one prior and therefore paramount to all 
others, one of national life and death. Just as 
if so much had not been already conceded ; nay, 
just as if nothing at all had ever been conceded, 
to the interest of capital invested in men, we 
hear menaces of disunion, louder, more distinct, 
more emphatic than ever, with the condition an- 
nexed, that they shall be executed the moment 
that a Republican Administration, though consti- 
tutionally elected, shall assume the Government. 
I do not certainly know that the people are 
prepared to call such an Administration to ‘wid 
I know only, that threugh a succession of floods 
which never greatly excite, and ebbs which never 
entirely discourage me, the volume of Republic- 
anism rises continually higher and higher. They 
are probably wise, whose apprehensions admonish 
them that it is already strong enough for effect. 
Hitherto the Republican party has been con- 
tent with one self-interrogatory —how many 
votes can it cast? These threats enforce an- 
other—has it determination enough to cast them? 
This latter question touches its spirit and pride. 
I am quite sure, however, that as it has hitherto 
practiced self-denial in so many other forms, it 
will in this emergency lay aside all impatience 
of temper, together with all ambition, and will 
consider these extraordinary declamations seri- 
ously and with a just moderation. It would be 
a waste of words to demonstrate that they are 
unconstitutional, and equally idle to show that 
the responsibility for disunion, attempted or ef- 
fected, must rest not with those who in the ex- 
ercise of constitutional authority maintain the 
Government, but with those who unconstitution- 
ally engage in the mad work of subverting it. 
What are the excuses for these menaces? 
They resolve themselves into this, that the Re- 
publican party in the North is hostile to the 
South. But it already is proved to be a major- 
ity in the North; it is therefore practically the 
people of the North. Will it not still be the same 
North that has forborne with you so long, and 
conceded to you so much? Can you justly as- 
sume that affection, which has been so comply- 
ing, can all at once change to hatred, intense 
and inexorable? 

You say that the Republican party is a sec- 
tional one. Is the Democratic party less sec- 
tional? Is it easier for us to bear your sectional 
sway than for you to bear ours? . Is it unreason- 
able that foronce we should alternate? Butis the 
Republican party sectional? Not unless the Dem- 
ocratic party is. The Republican party prevails 
in the House of Representatives sometimes, the 
Democratic party in the Senate always. Which 
of the two is the most proscriptive? Come, come, 
come, if you will, into the free States, into the 
State of New York, anywhere from Lake Erie to 
Sag Harbor, among my neighbors in the Owasco 
valley, hold your conveitions, nominate your 
candidates, address the people, submit to them, 
fully, earnestly, eloquently, all yoapcecmplaints 
and grievances of Northern disloyalty, oppres- 
sion, perfidy ; keep nothing back, speak just as 
freely and as loudly there as you do here; you 
will have hospitable welcomes and appzeciating 
audiences, with ballot-boxes open for all the votes 
you can win. Are you less sectional than ‘this? 
Extend to us the same privileges, and I willengage 
that you will very soon have in the South as 
mapy Republicans as we have Democrats in the 
North. [Applause,}] There is, however, a better 
test of nationality than the accidental location 
of parties. Our policy of labor in the Territories 
was not sectional in the first forty years of the 
Republic. Its nature inheres. It will be national 
again, during the third forty years, and forever 
afterwards. It is not wise and beneficent for us 
alone, or iajurious to you alone. Its effects are 
equal, and the same for us all. 

You accuse the Republican party of ulterior 
and secret designs. How can a party that 
counts its votes in this land of free speech and 
free press by the hundreds of thousands, have 
any secret designe” Who is the conjurer, and 
where are the hidden springs by which he can 
control its uucongregated and widely-dispersed 
masses, and direct them to objects unseen and 
purposes unavowed? But what are these hidden 
purposes? You name only one. That one is 
to introduce negro equality among you. Sup- 
pose we had the power to change your social 
system: what warrant have-you for supposing 
that we should carry negro equality among you? 
We know, and we will shew you, if you will 
only give heed, that what our system of labor 
works out, wherever it works out anything, is 
the equality of white men. The laborer in the 
free States, no matter how humble his occupa- 
tion, is a white man, and he is politically the 
equal of his employer. Eighteen of our thirty- 
three States are free-labor States. There they 
are: Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon. I do not array them in 
contrast with the capital States. I am no as- 
sailant of States. All of the States are parcels 
of my own country—the best of them not so wise 
and great as I am sure it will hereafter be; the 
State least developed and perfected among them 
all is wiser and better than any foreign State I 
know. Is it, then, in any, and in which, of the 
States I have named that negro equality offends 
the white man’s pride? Throughout the wide 
world, where is the State where class and caste 
are so utterly extinguished as ry a in each 
and every one of them? Let the European im- 
migrant, who avoids the African as if his skin 
exhaled contagion, answer. You find him al- 
ways in the State where labor is ever free. Did 
Washington, Jefferson, and Henry, when they 
implored you to relinquish your system, and ac- 
cept the one we have adopted, propose to sink 
you down to the level of the African, or was it 
their desire to exalt’ all white men to a common 
political elevation ? 

But we do not seek to force, or even to intrude, 
our system on you. We are excluded justly, 
wisely, and contentedly, from all political power 
and responsibility in your capital States? You 
are sovereign on the subject of slavery within 
your own borders, as we are on the same subject 
within our borders. It is well and wisely so ar- 
ranged. Use your authority to maintain what 
system you please. We are not distrustful of 
the result. We have wisely, as we think, exer- 
cised ours to protect and perfect the manhood of 
the members of the State. The whole sover- 
eignty upon domestic concerns within the Union 
is divided between us by unmistakable bounda- 
ries. You have your fifteen distinct parts; we 
eighteen parts, equally distinct, Each must be 
maintained in order that the whole may be pre- 
served. If ours shall be assailed, within or 
without, by any enemy, or for any cause, and 
we shall have need, we shall expect you to de- 
fend it. If yours shall be so assailed, in 
emergency, no matter what the cause. or 
pretext, or who the foe, we shall defend. you 
sovereignty as the equivalent of our own. 
cannot, indeed, accept your system of capital 
its ethics. That would be to surren and 
4 subvert our own, which. we esteem to .be better. 
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in the end, be universally accepted by the capital 
States, acting for themselves, and in conformity 
with their own Constitutions, while they sanc- 
tion too uureservedly books designed to advo- 
cate emancipation. But surely you can hardly 
expect the Federal Government or the political 
parties of the nation to maintain a censorsbip of 
the press or of debate. The theory of our sys- 
tem is, that error of opinion may in all cases 
safely be tolerated where reason is left free to 
combat it. ‘Will it be claimed that more of mod- 
eration and tenderness in debate are exhibited 
on your side of the great argument than on our 
own? We all learned our polemics, as well as 
our principles, from a common master. We are 
sure that we do not, on our side, exceed his les- 
sons and example. Thomas Jefferson addressed 
Dr. Price, an Englishman, concerning his treatise 
on emancipation in America, in this fashion : 
“ Southward of the Chesapeake, your book will finu sat 
few readers concurring with it in sentiment on the subject 
of slavery. From the mouth to the head of the Chesapeake, 
the bulk of the people will approve it in theory, and it will 
find a respectabie minority ready to adopt it in practice ; a 
minority which, for weight and worth of character, pre- 
ponderates against the greater number who have not the 
courage to divest their families of a property which, how- 
ever, keeps their consciences unquiet. Northward of the 
Chesapeake, you may find here and there an opponent to 
your doctrine, as you may find here and therearobber ora 
murderer ; but in no greater number. * * * This (Vir- 
gins) is the next State to which we may turn our eyes for 
© interesting spectacle of justice in conflict with avarice 
and © —a conflict where the sacred side is gaining 
daily new recruits from the influx into office of young men, 
grown and growing up. * * * Be not, then, discouraged. 
What you have written will do a great deal of good ; and 
could you still trouble yourself about our welfare, no man is 
more able to help the laboring side.”’ 

You see, sir, that whether we go for or against 
slavery anywhere, we must follow Southerc 
guides. You may change your pilots with the 
winds or the currents; but we, whose nativity 
reckoned under the North Star, has rendered us 
somewhat superstitious, must be excused for constancy in 
following the guidance of those who framed the national ship 
and gave us the chart for its noble voyage. 

A profound respect and friendly regard for the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States has induced me to weigh carefully 
the testimony he has given on the subject of the hostility 
against the South imputed to the Republi party, as de- 
rived from the relations of the representatives of the two 
parties at this capitai. He says that he has seen here, in the 
representatives of the lower Southern States, a most resolute 
and earnest spirit of resist to Repubii party; that 
he perceives a sensible loss of that spirit of brotherhood and 
that feoling of loyalty, together with that love for a common 
country, which are at last the surest cement of the Union ; 
so that, in the present unhappy condition of affairs, he is al- 
most tempted to exclaim, that we are dissolving week by 
week, and month by month ; that the threads are gradually 
frettmg themselves asunder ; and a stranger might suppose 
that the Executive of the United States was the President of 
two hostile Republics. It is not for me to raise a doubt upon 
the correctness of this dark picture, so far as the Southern 
groups u the canvas are concerned, but 1 must be in- 
dulged in the opinion that I can pronounce as accurately con- 
corning tho No or Republican representatives here as 
any one. I know their public haunts and their private ways. 
We are not a hostile Republic, or representatives of one. We 
confer together, but only as the organs of every party do, 
and must do, in a political system which obliges us to act 
sometimes as partisans, while it requires us always to be pa- 
triots and statesmen. Differences of opinion, even on the 
subject of slavery, with us are political, not social or per- 
sonal differences. There is not one disunionist or disloyalist 
among us all. We are altogether unconscious of any pro- 
cess.of dissolution going on among us or around us. We have 
never been more patient, and never loved the representa- 
tives of other sections mero, than now, We bear the same 
testimony for the people around us here, who, though in the 
very centre, where the bolt of disunion must fall first, and 
be most foarful in its effects, seem never less disturbed than 
now. We bear tho same testimony for all the districts and 
States we represent. The people of the North are not ene- 
mies, but friends and brethren of the South, faithful and true 
as in the days when Death has dealt his arrows promiscu- 
ously among them on common battle-flelds of freedom. 

We will not suffer ourselves here to dwell on any evi- 
dences of a different temper in the South ; but we shall be 
content with expressing our belief that hostility that is not 
designedly provoked, and that cannot provoko retaliation, 
is an anomaly that must be traced to casual excitements, 
which cannot perpetuate alienation. 

A canvass for a Presidential election, in some respocts 
more important, perhaps, than any since 1800, has recently 
begun. ‘The Houso of Representatives was to be organized 
by a majority, while no party could cast more than a plu- 
rality of votes. The gloom of the late tragedy in Virginia 
rested on the Capitol from the day when Congress assem- 
bled. While the two great political parties were peacefully, 
lawfully, and constitutionally, though zealously, conducting 
the great national issue between freo labor and capital labor 
for the Territories to its proper solution, through the trials 
of the ballot, operating directiy or indirectly on the various 
departments of the Government, 'a band of exceptional mon, 
contemptuous equally of that great question and of the par- 
ties to the controversy, and impatient of the constitutional 
system which confines the citizens of overy State to political 
action by suffrage in organized parties within their own bor- 
ders, inspired by an enthusiasm peculiar to themselves, and 
exasperated by grievances and wrongs that some of them 
had suffered by inroads of armed propagandists of slavery 
in Kansas, unlawful as their own retaliation was, attempted 
to subvert slavery in Virginia by conspiracy ,ambvsh, inva- 
sion, and force. The method we have adopted, of appealing 
to the reason and judgment of the peopie, to be pronounced 
by suffrage, is the ouly one by which free Government can 
be maintained anywhere, and the only one as yet devised 
which is in harmony with the spirit of the Christian religion. 
While generous and charitable natures will probably concede 
that John Brown and his associates acted on earnest though 
fatally erroneous convictions, yet all good citizens willnever- 
theless agroe, that this attempt to execute an unlawful pur- 
pose in Virginia by invagion, involving servile war, was an 
act of sedition and treason, and criminal in just the exteut 
that it affected the public peace and was destructive of hu- 
man happiness and human life.. It is a painful reflection 
that, after so long an experience of the beneficent working of 
our system as we have enjoyed, wo have had these new 
illustrations in Kansas and Virginia of the existence among 
us of a class of men 30 misguided and so desperate as to seek 
to enforee their uliar principles by the sword, drawing 
after it a neod for the further illustration by their punishment 
of that great moral truth, ospecially applicabie in a Republic, 
that they who take up the sword as a weapon of controversy 
shall perish by the sword. ‘In the latter case, the lamented 
deaths of so many citizens, slain from an ambush and by 
surprise—all the more lamentable because they were inno- 
cent victims of a frenzy kindled without their agency, in far 
distant fires—the deaths even of the offenders themselvos, 
pitiablo, although necessary snd just, bocause they acted 
under delirium, which blinded their judgments to the real 
nature of their criminal enterprise ; the alarm and constor- 
nation naturally awakened throughout the country, exciting 
for the moment the fear that our whole system, with all its 
securities for life and liberty, was comiug to an end—a foar 
none the more endurable because continually aggravated by 
now chimeras to which the great leading event lent an air of 
probability; sarely all these constituted a sum of public 
misery which ought to have satisfied the most morbid appo- 
tite for social horrors. But, as in the case of the gunpowder 
plot, and the Salem witchoraft, and the New York colonial 
negro plot, so now ; the original actors were swiftly followed 
by another and kindred class, who sought to prolong and 
widen the public distress by attempting to direct the indig- 
nation which it had excited against parties guiltless equally 
of complicity and of sympathy with the offendors. 

Posterity will decide in all the recent. cases where political 
responsibility for public disasters must fall ; and posterity 
will give little heed to our interested instructions. It was not 
until the gloomy reign of Domitian kad ondod, and liberty and 
virtue had found assured refuge under the sway of the milder 
Nerva, thatthe historian arose w! narrative of that period 
of tyranny and terror has beon accepted by mankind. 

The Republican party being thns vindicated against the 
charge of hostility to the South, which bas been offered in 
excuse for the of i i in tho 
event of its success, I feel well assured that it will sustain 
me in meeting them in tho spirit of the defender of the Eng- 
lish Commonwealth. 

“ Surely, they that shall boast as wo do to bea free na- 
* tion, and having the power, shall not also have the courage, 
‘to remove, constitutionally, every Governor, whether he 
* be the supreme or subordinate, may please thoir fancy with 
‘a ridiculous and painted freedom, fit to cozen babies, but 
‘ are, indeed, under tyranny and servitude, as wanting that 
* power, which is the root and source ofall liberty, to dispose 
‘ of and economize in the land which God hath given them, 
* as members of family in their own home and free inherit- 
‘ance. Without which natural and essential powor of a free 
* nation, bearing high their heads, they can, in due 
‘ esteem, be thought no better than slaves and vassals born 
‘jn the tenure and occupation of another inheriting lord, 
« whose government, though not illegal or intolerable, 

* on them as a lordiy scourge, not as a froe government.”’ 

The Republican party knows, as the whole country will 
ultimately come to understand, that the noblest objects of 
national life must perish, if that life itself shall be lost, and 
therefore it will accept the issue tendered. It will take up 
the word Union, which others are so willing to r 











here and elsewhere, that these hasty threats of disunion are 
“omen ® “ye that they will v7 ne hand tw execute them. 

ie Tace, language, liberty, and faith ; engaged 

indeed, in varied industry, but even that industry, 80 diver: 
sified, brings us into more intimate relations with each 
r than any other people, however homogeneous, and 
though living under a consolidated Government, ever main- 
tained. We uish throughout, if one joint of our Federal 
frame is smitten ; while it is certain that a part dissevered 
must perish. You may refine as you please about the 
structure of the Government, and say that it is a compact, 
and that a breach, by one of the States or by Congress, of 
any one article, absolves all the members from allegiance, 
and that May Separate when they have, or fancy 
they have, cause for war. But once try to subvert it, and 
you will find that it is a Government of the whole people— 
a8 individuals, as well asa compact of States ; that every 
individual member of the body politic’ is conscious of his in- 
terest and power in it, and knows that he will be helpless, 
werless, hopeless, when it shall have gone down. Man- 

id have a natural right, a natural instinct, and a natural 
capacity for self-goverument ; and when, as bere, they are 
sufficiently ripened by culture, they will and must have 
self-government, and no r. The framers of our Consti- 
tution, with a wisdom surpassed all previous under- 
stan among men, adapted it to these inherent elements 
of human nature. He strangely, blindly misunderstands 
the anatomy of the great system, who thinks that its only 
bonds, or even its ligaments, are the written com- 
pact or even the multiplied and thoroughly ramified roads 
and thorough‘sres of trade, commerce, and social inter- 
course. These are strong indeed, but its chiefost instru- 
ments of cohesion. which render it inseparable and 
indivisible—are the millions of fibres of millions of con- 
tented, happy human hearts, binding by their affections, 
their ambitions, and their best hopes, equally the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, the wise and the unwise, 
tho learned and the untutored, even the good and the bad, 
to a Government, the first, the last, and the only such one 
that has ever existed, which takes equal heed always of 
their wants, their wishes, and their opinions ; and appeals 
to them all, individually, once ina year, or in twé years, or 
at least in four years, for their expressed consent and re- 
newal, without which it must cease. No; go where you 
will, and to what class you may, with commissions for 
your fatal service in one hand, and your bounty counted by 
the hundred or the thousan¢ pieces of silver in the other, a 
thousand resisters will rise up for every recruit you can en- 
gage. On the banks equally of the St. Lawrence and of the 
Rio Grande, on the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts, on the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico and in the dells of the Rocky 
Mountains, among the fishermen on the banks of Now- 
foundiand, the weavers and spinners of Massachusetts, the 
stevedores of New York, the miners of Pennsylvania, Pike’s 
Peak, and California, the wheat-growers of Indiana, the cot- 
ton and the sugar planters on the Mississippi, among the 
voluntary citizens from every other land not loss than the 
native born, the Christian and the Jew, among the Indians 
on the prairies, the contumacious Mormons in Deseret, the 
Africans free, the Africans in bondage, the inmates of hos- 
pitals and almshouses, and even the criminals in the poni- 
tentiaries, rehearse the story of your wrongs and their own 
never so eloquently and never so mournfully, and appeal 
to them to rise. They will ask you, Is this all?” “ Are 
you more just than Washington, wiser than Hamilton, more 
humane than Jefferson?” ‘“ What new form of government 
or of union have you the power to establish, or even tho 
cunning to deviso, that will be more just, more safe, more 
froe, more gentle, more beneficent, or more glorious than 
this?” cy by these simple interrogatories you will be 

and confounded 

Mr. President, we are perpetually forgetting this subtle 
and complex, yet obvious and natural, mechanism of our 
Constitution ; and because we do forget it, we are contin- 
ually wondering how it is that a Confederacy of thirty and 
more States, covering regions so vast, and regulating inter- 
ests so various of 80 many millions of men, constituted and 
conditioned so diversely, works right on. We are contin- 





into pieces. But, in truth, it will not stop ; it cannot stop ; 
it was made not to stop, but to keep in motion—in motion 
always, and without force. For my own part, as this won- 
derful machine, when it had newly come from the hands of 
its almost divine inventors, was the admiration of my earlier 
years, although it was then but imperfectly known abroad, 
80 now, when it forms the central figure in the economy of 
the world’s civilization, and the best sympathies of mankind 
favor its continuance, I expect that it will stand and work 
right on until men sha!! fear ite failure no more than we now 
apprehend that the sun will cease to hold his eternal place 
in the heavens. 

Nevertheless, I do not expect to seo this purely popular, 
though majestic, system always working on unattended by 
the presence and exhibition of human temper and human 
passions. That would be to expect to enjoy rewards, bene- 
fits, and biessings, without labor, care, and watchfulness— 
an expectation contrary to Divine appointment. These are 
the discipline of the American citizen, and he must inure 
himself to it. Whon, as now, a great policy, fastened upon 
the country through its doubts and fears, confirmed by its 
habits, and strengthened by personal interests and ambi- 
tions, is to be relaxed and changed, in order that the nation 
may have its just and natural and free developments, then, 
indeed, all the winds of controversy are let loose upon us 
from all points of the political compass—we see objects and 
mon only through hazes, mists, and doubtful and lurid 
lights. The earth seems to be heaving under our feet, and 
the pillars of the noble fabric that protects us to be trem- 
bling before our eyes. But the appointed end of all this agi- 
tation comes at last, and always seasonably ; the tumults of 
the poople subside ; the country becomes calm once more ; 
and then we find that only our senses have been disturbed, 
and that they have betrayed us. The earth is firm as always 
before, and the wonderful structure, for whose safety we 
have feared so anxiously, now moro firmly fixed than ever, 
Still stands unmoved, enduring, and immovable. 
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and, combining it with that other glorious thought, Liberty, 
which has been its inspiration so long, it will move firmly 
onward, with the motto inser! on ite banner, ‘“‘ Union 
and Lipsrty,come what may, in victory as ia defeat, in 
power as out of power, now and forever.”’ 

If the Republican party niaintain the Union, who and what 
party is to assail ity Only the Democratic party, for there 
is no other, Will tho Democratic party take up the as- 
sault? The menaces of disunion are made, though not in its 
name, yet in its behalf. It must avow or disavow them. 
Its silence, thus far, is portentous, but is not alarming. The 
effect of the intimidation, if sful, would be to continue 
the rulo of the Democratic part , though a minority, by ter- 
ror. It certainly to no more than this to secure 
the success ef the Republican party. If, indeed, the time 
has come when the Democratic party must rule by terror, 
instead of ruling through conceded public confidence, then it 
is quite certain that it cannot be dismissed from power too 
soon. Ruling on that odious principle, it could not long save 
either the Constitution or public liberty. But I shall not be- 
lieve the Democratic party will consent to stand in this posi- 
tion, though it does, through the action of its representatives 
seem to Cover and sustain those who threaten disunion. | 
know the of the North. I know them now in 

I do not know a possible disunionist 
among themall. I believe they will be as faithful to the Union 
now as they were in the vee ome wher their ranks were 





loy: vailing ; 
and , Obnoxious as, long-cherished and obsti- 
nate ; the blican y is in the capital States, 
yet even there it will advance like an army with 


found the only party that defends and the integrity 
of the Union, 
Those who seek to awaken the terrors of seom 
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ually looking to see it stop, and stand still, or fall suddenly _ 
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and most firmly estab!ished daily journals of the United 
States its circulation is quite as large as that of any 
other daily of its class in the city of New York, and in 
reputation for enterprise, energy, and reliability, it may 
fairly challenge comparison with any other newspaper 
in the country. 

The Times is whoily and entirely IndependAt in its 
discussion of all topics of public interest: It does not 
deny or doubt the importance or necessity of Political 
Parties to the proper management of public.affairs, for al! 
experience shows that in every Constitutional Govern- 
ment party divisions and party contentions are essential 
to the preservat‘on of public liberty, and to the vigorous 
and responsible conduct of the Administration. But 
while it does not quarrel] with party organizations, it de- 
clines to be their instrument. Party organs are suffi- 
ciently numerous and stufliciently influential already. 
Every party and every faction has its representatives and 
retained advocates in the newspaper press. The great 


majority of the journals of the United States are directly | If 
connected with the party orgenizations of the country— | vance for drawings, and 
representing their principles, seeking the promoiion of | 


their ends, echoing their wi-hes, publishing news and 
speeches, with commen‘s only in their interest—and being 
coniucied and managed merely as agents for the accom- 
plishment of party purposes. They have, therefore, no 
Higher authority and no stronger claim to confidence and 
respect than the parties they represent. As a general 
thing they are read mainly by that portion of the public 
who concur with them in opinion; and. as their state 

ments are always more or less colored by their sentiments 
and wishes, they commard very little attention, and sti!! 
less influence, beyond the immediate circle of their own 
partisans. 

The Times asserts for Journaliem a higher function 
than this. Instead of consenting to be simply the re- 
tained advocate of any political party, it claims the 
Tight to judge, fairly and dispassionate'y, aii parties—ap- 
proving and aiding whatever in any of them may tend 
to the promotion of the pub!ic good, and condemning and 
denouncing everything in all of them which involves 
detriment or disaster to the country at large. 

Its first great aim is to become a Reliable Newspaper— 
reporting promptly and fairly everyt’ ing of public inter. 
est concerning all parties and ail public men, neither 
distorting nor exaggerating facts for the benefit cr the in- 
jury of any, but rendering equa! and exaci justice to all 
alike. Itdoes not profess neutrality upon any political 
issue, still less indifference to any great political move- 
ment; but while it will discuss everything connected with 
public affairs, with perfect freedom and with whatever 
ability it can command, it will do this, not in the interest, 
for the benefit, or under the contro! of any public man, or 


of any Politica! Party, but solely in the interest of Truth | 


and Justice, and for the promotion of the welfare of the 
who'e country. While upon ail topics its tone will be 
firm, vigorous, and entirely independent, it will deal in 
argument rath*r than invective. in the language of per- 
suas:on rather than menace, and will sirive to allay, by 
all fair and just appeals, rather than to increase by in- 
flammatory counse!s,the sectional agitation which dis- 
turbs the peace and threat: ns the welfare of the Federal 
Union. It will insist alweys upon a faithful adherence to 
the Constitution, respect for the Judicial authorities of the 
nation, and a strict compliance with the duties and obli- 
gations which devolve upon the citizens of a common 
country. Upon the subject of S'avery, while it will never 
seek occasion for thrusting it upen public avention, it will 
not shrink from its discussion whenever it .shall be 
brought prominently before the country, and made the 
theme of public controversy ; but it will treat it as a local 
instiwtion, the creature of local law, and :ubject.to the 
exclusive supervision acd control of the communities in 
which 1 exists. The Times will resist every attempt, and 
wil] denounee every proposition, to wage war upon it 
from without, or to exci'e the fears, wound the pnde and 
arouse the resentments of those Siates which may be dis- 
posed or obliged w permit its continued existence. But 
it wili also oppose every endeavor to extend it into re- 
gions now free from its influence, to reopen the Siave 
Trade witn Africa, to impose the laws and the principles 
on which it reste upon other States, and to exsct forit an 
undue share of influence and of power in the Councils of 
the Confederacy. It will press upon all sections, upen 
the South and upon the North—the full discharge of all 
their duties onder the Constitution, and will rebuke and 
resist every aitempt on the part of uliraistz, in either sec- 
tion, to promo‘e their own views and objecis at the ex- 
pense of justice and the public good. 

The Times will discuss uil topics of general intere:t, in 
every department of public action, and always in the in- 
terest of Order, the Public Peace and the general pros- 
perity of the community. I's influence will be uniformly 
conservative, without neglecting any just and safe means 
ef sdcial or political Progress. It will seek to promote 
the public welfare by urging the claims of Education, 
Morality, and Religion, upon the masses of the people, 
and in all its discussions it will endeavor constantly to be 
guided and controlled by the spirit of Modera:ion, Patri- 
otism, and Common Sense. It reeks the confidence and 
respect of reflecting men of ali parties, but makes no ap- 
peal to those with whom party success is the first motive 
of action, and the peace and welfare of the country the 
last. 

In ite Correspondence, both Foreign and Domestic, the 
Times will not be inferior to any other American Journal 
Its Reports of Congressional ard Legisiative proceedings, 
of Financia!, Commercial, and General Intelligence, of 
importan. Legal aad Criminal Trials, and of whatever 
may have special intereet for the great body of the com- 
munity, will be full, prc mpt, and reliable. 
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compiled from a variety of sources, many of them inac- 
cessible to the American reader. Price, Tiree Dollars a 
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THE WEEKLY TIMES, 

appearing every Saturday morning, embraces a compre- 
hensive digest of the news of the preceding week, with 
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f By $30 more in the eventos. 
curing a Patent. Thus, if J fail in the app ication tty 
Inventor loses ovly 85 instead of &30 _ a ee 
2d. For all casés rej ected iv the hands of 
: t hands of other 
my terms for procuring a Pate: t are 850. Asenty 
3d. I have $30 for taking out re-issues, and procy; 
better claims on Patents siready obiaived soning 
Patents warranted in 30 days, if the cane is Patental 
exreptin delays over wich I have no contre oie 
Perticular aitention paid ww rejected casea end to 


curing Foreign Patents. ~_ 
The Government fee is $30, and should 

ape's. : 

Give me a trial, 


accompany the 


Please read and circulate. 
Refer through your members to— 
Hon. F. P. Biair, jun. M. C. 
Hon. William H. English, M. C. 
Office. 499 Seventn stree tw 
enth street, betwaen D and K, 


Washington, D.C. 
681 C M. ALEXANDER, Patent Attorney 


L. JAY S. TURNEY, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
(And State’s Attorney for Twelfth Judicial Cir uit.) 


2 , » 
airfield, uM ayne county, Illinois, 








will give undivided atiention to the practice of his pro 

fession, in the counties of White, Wabash, Péwar a 

Wayne, Jefferson, and Hamilton, and in the Supreme 
Say 


and Fedcra! courts of tinois , 


PORTRAIT OF DR. BAILEY, 
EDITOR OF “ THE NATIONAL FRA” 
SPLENDID 









A LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT OF 
DR. BAILEY, drawn by D’ Avignon, fro an origi 
nal photograph by McClees, is just published by C i 
BRAINARD, No.7 Tremont Kow, Boston. 4 

Price One Doliar; on rece ipt of which sum, it w 
sent, free of postage, to any part of the United Siates. ging 
of the print 19 by 24 inches 

Uniform with the abeve, and furnished on the same 
terms, portraits of Churies Sumner, Salmon P. Chase 
Theodore Parker, Ra!ph Walvo Emerson, Jolin Sherman, 
and John P. lia ¢ 

JUST PUBLISHED, 
A spieudid portrait of 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 
By DAvignon, from an original daguerrec yoe 
“Tt looks the poet, the maker, and the seer, as he ap 
pears in his best wud truest aspect.”—Adas and Be 
Add: 
CHARLES H. BRAINARD, 
6AS * Trem nt Row, Roston 
BROWN’'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
VOUGHS, Co ds, Hoar eness and Influenza, liriata 
Soreness, or any adeciion of the Throat, cored; the 
Hacking Cough in Consumption, Bronebius. Who ping 
Co gh, Asthms, Cata rh. rehieved by BROWN’'S BRON- 
CHIAL TROCHES, 0° Cough Lozenge 

A simple and elevant c.mbination for Coughs, & 
Dr. G. F. Bigelow, Boston 

Have proved ex'r mely serviceable for Hoarseness 
Rev Henry Ward Beecher 

I recommend their use to Public Speakers.—Ji BE. H 
Chapin, New York 

Most salutary relicf in Bronchi is —Rev. S. Seigfried, 
Morrisiown, Onto 

Beneficial when comnelled to speak, suffering fru 
Cold. — Ker. S. J. P. Anderson, St. Louis. 

Effectual in rea ovine Hoarseness and Irritation of thé 
Throat, s* common with S eakers aud Singer-—P.ofe 
sor M Stacy Johnson, La Grange, Ga., Teacher of Muse 
Southern Female College 

Great benefit when token before and after preaching 
as they prevent Hoarsene?s Frou their past efloct 
think (hey wi 1 VE OT POTIAA U advan’ ege to he= ier 
E. Rowiey, A. M , President Athens College, Tenn 


Soid by all Draggiats, at <5 cents per box 
Also, Brown’s Laxitive Tr ches. or Catrartic Loz 
enges, for Dyspepsia, .ndigestion Constipation, Herd4 
acie, Bi ious Affeciions &c re) 


CRISI3 OF THE 





HELPER’S IMPENDING 
SOUTH. 
HE subscriber, who was the Special! Boston Agent 
for this effective work, through 1 
fore it created such an excitement in Congress. has iow 
increased faciliues for supplying large or smal) quant 
lies, at ne lowest possibic wholesale prices The one 
dollar or the fifty-cent edition seni by may! for the price 
tree of postage — 
{> agents of both sexes wanted, for the sale of this 
and oiher works, Address or cal| on 


GEORGE W. LIGHT, 


rick and tin, be 


Boston office of tne National Era, 12 Tremont 
686 street, Boston 
MOUNT UNION COLLEGE 
AND 
NORMAL SEMINARY. 

HIS Institution, located at Mt. Union, Stark coun'yy 
Onio, (two miles from Alliance, where the Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh. crosses the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railrowd,) is now chartered wilt Univers 
sity Powers, extended slike to both sexes; has appar 


Astronomical, Physiolog 


tus, Chemical, Philosophical, 
Engimeering, & 


eal, Geological, Surveying, Civil 


worth $2,350. Board in private families al $2.00 p 
week ; jurnished rooms to accommodate 200 students . 
board themselves or in clubs, can be rented reasoned!) 
Taese rooms (furnished when desired with beds, uler 
sils, &c..) are constructed for two persone, have separe 
entrances, and those for ladies are convenient to privalg 
families. Cost of club or self boarding from 75 ceuls 


$1 per week. 
TUITION FROM 1 25 TO $5.00 
PER QUARTER, ; 
for any branches in the Classical Scientific, or Teachers 
courses. Music on the Piano or Me opel J 
Painting, Drawing, the French, German, or Hebrew * 
guages, ure taught by experienced teachers a reason 

ble rates. 

Of the students instruc’ed the preceding 8? 


in the 

NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 
2,530 taught school successfully last year; of thom ed 
tendance last year, 3U6 had taught choo : 


nt year 


thorough metal discipline and knowledge of — 
are foremost, special and sysie matic insiruction Lge 
upon the Theory and Practice of Teaching The “a 
mand for trained teachers is inereas: g. Jhe i 
Building contains rooms for lectu es, recitations, |! et 
labe ratory, and the literary societies. ‘The Faculty" 
sists of seven experenced teachers The og 
are based upon the principles of Coristianty, Hee © 


sectariauism. ‘The sessions begin on the ber 
Second Tuesdays of Ma:ch, August, & Bove 


at the close ° 


of each year; commencement exercises 


the spring session. ‘ext books can be hae at aie 
Union, a healthy and retired village, free from tl 
ting drinks aad other vices so common to Jae 


and public thoroughtares 
For other information or catalogue 


0. N. HARTSHORN, Preside, 


January 26th, 1560. 


ad jreas 


FOR THE CHILDREN! , 
GRACE GREENWOO0D’S LITTLE PILGRI 


saL FO 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PERIODICAL F 
CHILDREN EXTANT! 
“We say emphatically, that the Little ~ : 
best periodical for young’people now publienee, 
or abroad, in the English language—7 Press. = 
A new volume will begin with the number for era 
1859, in which will be commenced @ story by’ 
HOWITT, called 
! 
THE FAIRY GODMOTHES! 
Also, a beautiful Italian story, eailed : 
Little Angelo and His White me, = 
By GRACE GREENWOOD herself. A — al “ 
‘ood things—Stories, Skeiches, Poems, OOM cas 
c. by numerous and brilliaut au) hors; aloe, em 
Puzzies, Charades, &e., will combine 10 me TIME d 
volume unusually atiractive. NOW IS TH 7 
SUBSCRIBE! 





grim in th 
1 hom 


> 77 rear, in adve” 
TERMS.—ONLY FIFTY CENTS 4 pote a list @ 
7" Specimen copies, containing ¢'00 rates 8 og 


Premiums, &c., wil! be sent iree, to al! who reques 
Address, poet paid always, 
; LEANDER £. LIPPINOOT™, 
i en" 
132 South Third street, Philadelph™ 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 1" 
“STAND UP FOR JESUS: 


» re dee 
The brief ballad thus entitled {occasione¢ by owe 
of Rev. Dudley A. Tyng,) aud which has bees 
circulated by the daily and weekly press, texton, tf 
forms, is about to be republished by 1 H. S10 goers 
Cheswmat street, Philadelphia, ina handsowt ae 
volume of 48 pages, variously and beauti'u y 
It will contain— 1, eos 
NOTES.—Biblical, Liturgical, and Persone); 
by the author of the Batiad. ' 
NINE PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATION, 
Engraved by Van Ingen & Snyder, (Engraver wail) 
Arctic Explorations.) from drawings oy, Rev. Dt 3.8 
including Portraits of Rey D. A. TyNG an’ jayoe'sl 
Tre, with Interior Views of Concer! Hail, 


and 
"" ‘Three Original Pieces of Mus 
to which the Ballad has been set, by Moser ol poi 
of Boston, Bradbury of New York, aud Bo 
er 
(an Evangelical Minister,) will be 


: 4 in 
"The work is electrotyped, and will be issn, 
neatest possible style, in hope of @ large / aapiel 
results of t usefulness Itis especialy ong, B 
th, to Youig Men’s Chr'stian Asser and 
lasses Sunday and other Schools, ChUCD ge 
nses, presents to friends abroad, &c.— being 
ly sent by mail. 





ineluded—¢ 








al 
It is now soatty ready, and may Oe esto wh 


»It_reqnires close and_p 


* traveller in by-ways 


a. Pll” 
few ADDITIONAL POEMS by the Si fy 














—_ a 
TERMS OF 8U 


The National Era is 5 
day, on the following ter 
Bingle copy, one year 
Three copies, one year 
Five copies, one year 
Ten copies, one year 
Single copy, six mout] 
Ten copies, six month 
Voluntary agents are 
cents commission On eac 
commission on each s¢ 
t in the case of Clu 
A Club of five subscri 
the person making it up | 
a Club of ten, at $15, t 
When a Club has been 
may be made to it, on th 


WASHING 


A PALACE. 


BY EDWARD 








XIV—Co' 
As the days spun by 
Genoa very intimately, 1 
her brother or Merivale ; 
herself to sight and smé 
loathing, the stench and 
delighted to take little | 
the graceful mezzaro, in 
lovely, and, sallying fort! 
attend mass at some on¢ 
ble churches—San Lc 
with its pleasant blend 
Saracenic architecture, 
its precious portrait of 
be by St. Luke, its rich 
ehapels—or Santa Mari: 
by a bridge over a rav 
colossal statues by Dav 
fine view of the city | 
which also you catch th 
itself, a miniature mo 
Rome—or the Aununz' 
ready mentioned—or tl 
vanni Battista, which h: 
the real bones of that | 
whether the skull is a 
say—or San Nazaro, wh 
in Genoa or San Steph 
piece, by Rafacl’s pupil, ( 
Giorgio, with its famo 
saint, by the Genoese a 
or San Bartolommeo, wi 
high-minded patrician 
plished Gio. Battista Pa 
art to rank and wealth 
Florence for homicide— 
its enormous painting b: 
ters of the various conve 
Capuccini, where is a 
Stefano Robatto, of Sav 
Francis receiving the S$ 
risen early enough, anc 
would tempt Pepe to a} 
chapel of San Giovanni 
sea-shore, or the quaint 
baro road, where the | 
work, pause a moment 
tions, n@w and then dr 
into the box outside, pu 
the souls of poor folks i 
world as we would do 
with food and warmth— 
church of San Martino, 
the walls —and even | 
shrine of the Madonna 
hills beyond, where the 
go devoutly, and so de 
gend attached to the pl 
by some little going ab 
acquaintance with and 
and sister, and by her 
and talks concerning th 
the artist, Miss Beale b 
knowing the city and 





become acquainted wi 
city of surprises and cx 
irregular, and, forced t 
of the site, are delightfu 
termini and debouchi 
street that leads towar 
brings you out upon th 
along this dark and d 
and so dark as to reser 
@ coal-pit—shutting yo 
wretchedness and squg 
vain) to close your n 
pestilential foetor, wh¢ 
wondering and disma 
liant ard glittering pot 


You double continual 
in your wanderings, « 
first momeuts of your 
as helplessly as if you 
pleasant, for there are 


to get lost sometimes ; 
of some Choatian sen 
the pathless depths of 
grammarian in the obs¢ 
corrupted text, the sai 
of mid-ocean, where 1 
lay him, and the winc 
gallantry of his sauce 
in the Daedalan vista: 
nicality which enwra] 












where everything, si 
and language, is as y 
hensible to him. To 
is indeed a prize. St 
to run along the tops 
doorways you are pe 
attainable only by si 
look over and down ir 
story houses, longing 
the while; streets ru 
across steep precipi 
streets shut up sudd 
rock, upon which, far 
church or palace; 8 
side to prevent you fr 
jaws of death some « 
sing lovely views of 
of sailing vessel and s 
feet, the noble sea ro: 
streets whose whole e 
of terrace and vineya 
with statuary, and ple 
All these things I 
love, and the people ¢ 
has not the best » 
Many bard sayings h 
Long time ago, Dant 
ema upon it: . 
“fAhi Genovesi, u 


Dog costume, e| 
Perche non siete 














And Pisa avenged 
which clings by G 
senza pesci, monti s 
fede, dopna senza 
fish, mountains bar4 
faith, and” (unkind 
without virtue! ” 
but a shrewd observq 
them: “The Genoe| 
to me, and I give th 
But Miss Beale w 
maligned. She four 
to be sure, but at thd 
Virtues more than 
these constitutional 
There was a sunui 
golden wealth of lif 
eminently enjoyed, q 
land of the stolid I 
strung as steel in 4 
they seemed to her 
grance and mellown 
people full of eners 
One delicious dozq 
placid, half sorrow! 
of countenance, an 
their bane and thei 
tect, of course, “ th 
we laziness,” and 
ere appeared a s 
beneath the rags, al 
and most pearly of 
countenance, for all 
rillo’s pictures. F 
ous—at all times 












































